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bee house 
identified with European history in 


Orange is inseparably 
the past three hundred vears; to it the in 
dependence of the Netherlands is due, and 
the influences that 
iffected Continental polities 


many of creat have 
Under the 
lead of William the Silent liberty of econ 
scienee was established against the tvran 
v of Spain, and republican government 
nstituted in Europe, while under William 
[11. the Stuart dynasty 


was driven from 
English throne, and the vast designs 
of Louis XIV. suc 


The family derives its name 


‘cessfully resisted. 


from the 
principality of Orange, 


In 


in Provence, in 


southern France that country, full 


of the remains of Roman glory, the lan 
age of which is still an echo of the Lat 
in, is the city and castle of Orange, where 


he family had its home one 


thousand 
ears ago 
The 


stony. 


mountains around are and 
the sun and swept 1) 


The 


trees, and 


oray 
burned by 
the hot, fierce breaths of the 
hill 


the 


S?iPOCCO 
x + ] 
sides are covered Wilh OlLVe 


valleys are deep and green, 1h 
shaded water-courses 

Above the present city of Orange rise 
the white walls of the Roman theatre 
ble for many leagues ; 
umphal arch 


stands 


. Visi 
and an ancient tri 
of remarkable perfection 
the of the 
Avignon, the former 
home of luxury and excess in the long 


close beside palace 


Prinees of Orange. 


days of the papal exile, is not far away, 
while spots sacred to Petrarch and Laura, 
that can be traced even now in the poet's 
song, lie just beyond the hills 


¢ 
IL 


The rulers 


this little independent sovereignty were 


oO 
knights of Charlemagne at Roneesvalles 


and leaders in the Crusades 

The epics and songs of the French and 
Provencal minstrels extol the valor of 
William of of the Short Nose, 
who captured the city and its shining 
marble tower, Glorietta, from the 


Orange 


Sara 
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OF ORANGE 


ioht Moors 


and laid conquered kingdoms 


against thie in 
Spain, at 
his master’s feet 


~and who died in sanctity 


as the holy abbot of St. Gellone A poor 
monk, it is true, he made, for he ate twice 
as much meat as the other bretlire n, and 
was boisterous when he did not have 
wine; but he gave them all fair warning 


when he took the eowl that if they 


to get along well with him thev must let 


wished 


him have his own way, and not throw him 


into a passion, lest a warlike spirit pre 
vail in their peace ful abode 
The rulers of this state grew in wealth 
and power, and the family name wa 
ried by marriage to the houses « 
and Chalons, and thence German 
branch in the lords of Nassau-Dillenburg 
Henry of Nassau, the gov 


V.. to whom 


scar 
of Baux 


to its 


vernor of Charles 
more than to all others he 


owed the Im pe rial crown, acquired OV mar 


riage the vast POSSeSSIONS of the house of 
Chalons-Orange ; and through his son 
René his vast estates and titles were be 


queathed to lis cousin William of Nassau, 
a lad eleven vi of age, who became 
William IX. of Orange. A count in 
Germany, he was a prince in France, and 
heir to a score of titles, dukedoms, coun 
ties, and baronies, in the Netherlands. * 
William of Orange owed to his mother, 


ars 


Juliana of Stolberg, that religious nature 
W hich In his later life became controlling 
She was devout, wise, and loving, and in 


her Lo 


letters her sons she wrote with 
beautiful reverence for their high rank, 


but with constant appeals to the loftiest 
motives In all the exalted responsibil 
attended 


them to purchase 


ities and dangers which their 


lives she never urged 


honor or life by al 
whieh 


father introduced t 


andoning the cause 


she deemed sacred. Though his 
ie principles of the Ref 


ormation into his dominions 


the young 


* For 1 trait f Wi im the S Vol 


LXIL, p. 49 


Harper and Brothers, 
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heir was sent to Brussels to be brought up 
at the court of Charles V He 
eated a C | 


and Oniy 
oe 


COMTMICL WIth 


Was edu 
11 1 , 
whole the later deci 


SIVé Spain severed his alle 


OAc » Chureh of Rome He was 
staff of the Em 


is trusted confi 


] 
ersonal 


altac hed he 


peror, al lL; fifteen was h 
present at all memorable diplomatic 


he was tf 


{ 


negotiations. and before wenty 


one he held command of the army opposed 
to the 
In his young 


with Henry I] 
the 


abiest 


venerals of France 


manhood, while hunting 


in the forest of Vineennes 


monarch grew communieative, and 


revealed to him a plot already pe rfected 


between the sovereigns ol Krance and 


Spain to extirpate the Protestant faith by 


the murder or exile of all who professed 


He listened to the startling revelation 


nee, and the manner in which he 


received it gave him the name of the “Si 


lent.” His resolution was taken from 


MAGAZINE. 


that moment, when he learned to distrust 
kings, and his S\ mpathies were ever after 
with the people, whom he sought to de 
fend. The the court of the 
Kmiperor prepared William of Orange for 


traning at 


the lone and intricate dealines with the 
various courts of Europe, amid the most 
critical emergencies Which ever arose in a 
nation’s history. 

The young Prince was the most mag 
The 
Orange mansion dispensed the most mu 
nificent hospitality of the Flemish capital 
His wisdom had become a proverb, and 


nificent noble at that brilliant court. 


*Eomont for action, but Orange for coun 
His fa 


vorite motto, showing his love for law, 


sel,” was a popular wateh-word. 


his respect for authority, and his regard 
for popular rights, was early, ** Pro lege, 
rege, grege,” but the key note of that deep 
character was found in his personal motto, 
‘Calm amid raging billows.” 
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favorite noble 


> ; 
| rotes 


The pre CESS by W 
i. reverent Catholie, | mea 


rst in his. politic: 


The 
Hus 


change sprany 
mdainat or 


Ps 
ons oO t 


his beloved sub 


thet Der 


SfOn SA 


oO be trampled upon 


the po itical support 


irv Suppression 


ountry and by the introd 


the [Inquisition 
fo protect the ancient ri 


DrOVINCeS he Was forced to choose 


oppression and libe 


verful 
ul 


I powe) lL monarch 


he most 


He chose the latter. raised 


Ulnles and led Cal palagns, sacrificing His 
cestral estates to support the cause Which 
he had espoused 

In his hands was the complicated cor 


espondenee with fore mn courts, by Which 
elp was won and the plots Ot his eneniies 


bathed 


cendeney he controlled the liberty-loving 


By his wisdom and 


personal as 
I 


ind tumultuous guilds and corporations 
and bent them to a common purpose 
The unity of administration which he 


achieved during the early vears of t 


* GENEALOGI 


e=W 
William IL=A 


(1) Sophie of Wiirtemberg= Will 


KF ORANGE 


nT 
ITite 


ception of | 
ablb TPOR mem 


ace, OF al 


re id The 


sougtit poll 

ble toleration whiel 

row and exe] Isive tem 

which his co intrymen could not 

hend 
Three brothers of William of 


THI 
DILLt 


HOUSE ¢ 
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th him in the same eause, and 


t ¢ res 
t bDat ( e 


the 


and 


ds. Lewis 
Prinee 
und the 

down ina 
of Mook; Count 
field of Heiliger 


SKILTUE 


SOUL OT CLV 


final 


Royal Mu 


interest 


~corner of the 


erdaimn there 


Is all 
portraLts of the 


members of 


There are many admirable 


ires ol 


William [.; one in the roval 


in the Haag, representing him as a 
has, | believe 


All, 


re, SHOW a Tace 


Miah ney » DeCH Fre 


produced, especially those made in 


orave and intense, 


vith eyes that seem to study and com 
iendevery Lhing, making deception 1 


The broad, high forehead shows 


iteldeet large in its 


gvrasp and lifted 


narrowness and bigotry. 


lip, the oldest son and heir of Will 


‘ange, was kidnapped when a 


chool at Leiden, and earried a 


to Spain, by order of Philip II 

f this deep-laid villainy was to 
father’s support as the price of 
that the 
Netherland 


if : Every step 


l » enuUuse Of 


is at the possible cost of the life 


on. When Philip returned, many 


. 


years later, he had been transformed by 


Jesuitieal training, so that his nobler 
qualities were extinct, and his whole 
nature made bigoted, suspicious, and 


eloomy. 


Gleams of pride in his il 


lustrious father appear, as when he 


threw a Spaniard, who had defamed 


him, from the window, and in his 


refusal to receive again some family 
estates which had been granted to his 
father’s murderer, on condition that 
he should pay a certain sum to thi 
assassin's family. 


Maurice of Nassau, the 
William the Silent 


SUCCESSOL 


Was the son 


of lus second wife, the violent, de 


formed, and wayward daughter of 
Maurice Paxony. His orandfa 
ther was that 


of 
brilliant and unseru 


pulous defender of the Reforma 


tion, and the determined enemy of 
Charles V 


Lnnsbruck 


who descended upon 
at night and nearly cap 
tured the Emperor in the passes otf 
the Tyrol. A vouth of seventeen 
he was the representatly¢ 
ity the 


rallied after his father’s de 


of author 


around whom provinces 


ath. Krom 


childhood he had listened Ih Siience while 
his father discussed questions of diplo 
macy with ambassadors or plans of bat 
tles with @wenerals: or he had heard tales 
of the brilliant campaigns of Maurice of 
Saxony, whose name he Ile 
of the of 


the Netherlands, in 


bore Was 
in the year the 
Duke of Alva in the 


vear of the arrest of Counts Egmont and 


] 
born arrival 


Horn and the attempted seizure of Or 
He Leiden, un 
der the charge of the creat engineer Ste 
He himself 
with 


ange was edueated in 


vinus. busied with mathe 


matics, the science of fortification, 
with siege and defense, while his country 
the lad 
He marshalled his toy 


men looked on, wondering what 
would become. 
soldiers and manceuvred his toy army, 
Six 
vears later he began his first campaign al 


erected batteries and invested cities. 


the head of thearmy, and inaugurated that 
era of brilliant sieges for whieh he became 
He adopted for his motto, ** The 
twig shall yet become a tree.” 


famous. 
He was 
from the first a consummate strategist 
He hada quick vision; his purposes ripen 
ed slowly, but when once conceived, were 
unftlinchingly executed. His country was 
guarded by lines of fortresses and walled 
cities, each forming part of an intricate 
net-work of military defense. Most of 


these were held by the enemy. He or 
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ganized and diseiplined his army, and en ately closed every door 


tered upon a series of rapid marches and) manding the squadron 


vilt sieges until hie had recovered the desperate battle and the 


most 


important points The seience of that followed sprang from the 
attacking fortified cities by mines began ness which animated every soldier that 
vith this young chief, and the greatest lift depended upon his personal va ol 


soldiers of Europe visited lis camp to Maurice here won the most d 


GECISLV¢ 


study this new art of warfare His creat unph of his life 
ness shone supreme mn the battle of Nieu Maurice of Orange was more siler 
port, Where he exhibited those qualities of his father, whom history eal ie 


| 


LOUISE DE COLIGNY 


instant resolution and steadfast courage He was a soldier. and 


Statesman 
vhich in eritical moments are the erand When his work began, th od of 
test of military genius tiation was past and 


News came of the crushing defeat of the come The seeond formed a 
cavalry which formed his advance. Be task whicl oht have been impossible 


fore him was a victorious enemy, behind to his fat William of Orange had 


him a hostile city and the ocean. The risen to the gr f freedom of 
fleet, which lay the sport of an ebbing belief and acti i igo Maurice 


tide. could not save, but would OoOniv im Was 1necon miance to the 
eril the sueeess of thre coming contest cause of I Ii spurned the bribes 


Commanding the messenger under pain of foreign { ich would have pur 


of death to conceal this intelligence from chased the 


| ; his country b 
the soldiers, and locking the fatal secret his character was narrow and init ! 


Ole i} 


in his breast from his officers, he deliber There was an element of violence and 
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ae 
oe ea ull 


Natus” Anne, 
OM DUSK 


ip A Lid 


FREDERICK HENRY 


pe rhaps through the darkest hours of the long con 


test with Spain. Now, in comparative 


pe Ace, the Prinee re moved his creat Oppo 
nent by a judicial murder. His purposes 
did not end with bringing the Advocate to 
the block: Grotius, who had been called 
the “' glory of Holland,” and other lead 
ers of the party, were arr sted and thrown 
into prison. Maurice was great only in 
war: in peace his reputation paled. 

The long shadow which was to rest upon 
his name fell even in his lifetime, and he 
felt the world’s abhorrence of w rong-do 
ne His last campaigns were conducted 


Without energy, and were fruitless 


| 
Armini ‘ \t the battle of Nieuport, whose begin 
he strict : hing promised to be so fatal, Maurice was 
party The aecompanied by his brother Frederick 
same cause Henry In order to save a life so dear to 





THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. 
the nation, he ordered the child to vo on iis father’s death 
hoard the fleet. but the boy begged wit! t} most suecesstul 
clasped hands to be pe rmitted to stay and the - or Orange 
die with him This was the first experi vath-bed, recommended 
ence of Frederick Henry in battle He marry a | f the court, Amalia von 
isthe youngest son of Williamof Orange Solms, whose portrait at the present time 


and Louise de Coligny, and the grandson is the ornament of so many ealleries of 
of Admiral Coligny,of Franee. The beau the therlands She was beautiful and 
tv and lovely character of his mother, and ambitious, and sought to make the Haag 


her sacrifices in the interests of national asplendid eapital like the roval residences 


freedom, won the hearts of the Hollanders Kurope 1} Lilie eigns of Maurice 


! 
ind her gentle influence was long regard and Frederick irv, Netherland enter 


ed as one of the precious memories of the prise won, by discov and conquest, rich 
land “She was a small, well-formed dominions i I vast and West, and ex 


voman, with delicate features, exquisite alted the Sever rovil t © the rival 


complexion, and very beautiful dark eves, of England 





Le SA 


that seemed in after-vears, as they looked Krederick nry., like his father and 
from beneath her coif, to be dim with un brother a le soldier, guided his coun 
shed tears; with remarkable powers of try through the difficult: period of the 
mind, angel sweetness of disposition, a Thirty Years’ War He was the ally of 
winning manner, and a gentle voice.” Richelieu, and active to extend by diplo 


Frederick Henry was but an infant at he bounds of his territory The 
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flowed into the 


country 


in the midst of war the most 
The ambi 
vith that of his 


William IT., 
f Charles I. of 


prosperous nation of Europe 


tion I ce Ose 
His 
hiter oOo 


idest da ivhiter, Louise, 


aln 


son 


Elector of Branden 


idied at the University 
learned the art ; 

his future father-in-law 

‘ange was thus connected With 


most powerful reigning fami 


relation which subject 
us political eom 
vnastie claims, and while 


of its rulers, exposed 


dancers The intimate 
vland cave ‘Ise to new 
foreign relations of the 
The 

in his struggles with Par 
» the 


vinpathized wi 


Prince privately sup 


Haries | 


porte we 
liament, whi States-General and the 
t] and 


people i Cromwell 


the popular party 
if Frederick Henry ended just 


rreat peace of 1648 


if whieh form 
rized independence of the 
ites of the Neth His life 
but it witnessed 
the 
The University 


the 
rlands 
had been arduous, had 
the 
history of 
of Leiden was the most celebrated in Eu 
rope. The poets Hooft, Cats, and Vondel, 


hexameters 


ye riod of 


the 


createst prosperity in 


co tntry 


W LLOs¢t { ly exercised no 
little influenee upon German literature, 


flourished during his reign The material 
caused imposing buildings to 


the cities It 


pNeritr 
prosp PILY 


] ) 
rise inh all was the golden 


of painting,of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Helst, 


Jan Steen, Van 
Ostade: in and elassical 


der Brouwer. and 


literature learn 
inc, of Salmasius, Descartes, and Heinsius. 
Holland became the centre of European 
Milton sought time the 
Leiden. 
tolerant 


brother, and wished to re 


learning for a 


society of the great 


The Prines 


spirit than 


scholars of 


was of a far 


more 
LIS 
store Grotius to his native land, and to re 
ban from the son of Barnevelt 

The third Orange, William 


is one of the cifted of lis time 


move the 


Prince of 


most 


isambitious to extend the borders of 


his land.,and sought toexercisea royal sway 


over a tree people whieh eould bestow or 


Withhold the hiches 


honors of the state at 
its will He aimed to perpetuate the mil 
the 


which he had supreme control. 


itary and standing army, of 


When the 


system 


city of Amsterdam opposed his designs, he 
attempted to reduce it tosubjeetion by mili 
tary force, but the proud commercial city 
closed its gates against him, and laid the 
That 


stubborn spirit of independence, so often 


surrounding region unde r water 


an element of stern resistance in the past, 
now defied the ruler of the country. He 


} 


aspired to the conquest of the Spanish 


Netherlands, and arrogated almost a trai 


torous power to negotiate a secret treaty 
with France without the knowledge of the 
States-General. Heentered into an agree 
ment to assault Antwerp, and furnish a 
fleet to restore the Stuarts to the 


throne. 


English 


threatened 
to bring fresh disaster to his country, per 


His schemes, which 


ished with him. He was married to Mary 
Stuart, daughter of Charles L. of England, 
when only fourteen years of age, while his 
bride was butten. The picture of this prin 


cess bears a striking resemblance to that of 


her mother, by Vandyek, in the Dresden 
William II 


he despotic maxims of the Stuarts, which 


, - 07 , 1 
gallery. followed too much 


the 
Hight days after his death a son was born 


brought his father-in-law to block 
to the honors and lofty responsi bilitice s of 
head of the house of Orange. 


It was William ITI 


to ascend the English throne, and to ex 


, who was destined 


ercise a wider influence than any other 
member of his house, In his youth his 
position was not such as to promise future 
The arbitrary conduct of 
his father had roused the national spirit of 
and the States-General would 
not bestow upon the youth the dignities 
Though 
Orange and heir to all the titles of his an 


sovereignty. 
resistance, 


of his predecessors. Prinee of 
cestors, he was not intrusted with the Stadt 
holdership, or the titular command of the 
and navy of the republic. The 
cuidance of affairs was bestowed upon the 


army 
leading statesmen of the country, pre-em 
inently upon Jan de Witt, who opposed 
the elevation of the Prince 
which 


an opposition 
life. But the 
child of so heroie an ancestry could not 
He 


was made the ward of the nation, and ed 


later cost him his 


be overlooked by the government. 


ucated under the formal direction of the 
state. The nobles and municipalities were 
jealous of the young Prince, and feared 
that his accession to power would intro 
duce anew the old struggle against arbi 
Liberty and 
hereditary rights had already been vindi- 


trary personal government. 


cated against a ruler of the family most 
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the 


Was 


dear to nation Hence the 


Prince gvuarded with 
ie should become the ¢ itre anew po 
itical plot ora fresh 


surpation Of power 


mvery word and motion Was vatched il dl 


the boy was practically a state prisoner. 


Thus he grew up cold, reticent, with sup 
pressed purposes, making a confidant of 
no one, 

His mind was alert and comprehensive 
His early lessons in statesmanship were 
received from De Witt, one of the greatest 
statesmen and political leaders of the time 
He was weak in constitution, and he had 
a constant cough, and there was a pallor 
in his cheeks, unless strong excitement or 
anger caused them to burn with a hectie 
But dangers soon thickened around 
of the 


surrender oO 


flame. 


the republic. The advance Kreneh 


armies and the suecessive 


the fortresses of the 
the 


they rose against De Witt. who had guided 


f 


country maddene 


people. In their rage and despair 


so wisely and brilliantly the government, 

and in a fit of popular frenzy slew him 
Ancient 

state necessary as the source of authority, 


and William IIT. 


custom made a head of 


was invested with all 


Lhe 


KF ORANGE 


, 
r which his ancestors 
. ‘ 
first address ins} 


He said 


1 thy 


red 
Wi 


eourage 


Where liberty shall flourish bh 


» Southern Cross,’ He now en 
tered upon a series of consummate diplo 
cned 
the powers of the Grand Mon 
re tT 
Luxembure, the 


William co il 


the language of his great 


matic negotiat which desi 


t LOMS, Were 


to humble 
areh He led his armies again 
and Condé and 
captains ol thie aay 
ancestol 
[mn one respect Im 
\lexande 

They won 


I have lost four great batt and 


ral ¢ OLLZUY 
superiority. Ove) 
over Coesar 

L show formida 


laf ; 
His defeats 


Chelny &L Troe 


Cou 


Vhotle 
No long 
and reserved, TIS ThHanner Decale 


reck His 


alia 


SOLGLErS Ca 
fo \ Witt nthusiasm 
1 


he led t lis ge Was most manifes 


in managing reluctant courts and cabin 
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Seeond of 


to act 


Charles the 


nh persuaded CON 


most ¢ erished purposes by 


vermaatering intellect of Will 


s Marvy aqdaug 
rd Jame 
hom he had 


\W 


throne, the 


previously 
vhen 
success of the 
» thre Queen 
aised him to be 


ner 


Superior autho 


nl 
votion. her 


Which made him 
‘ration of affairs, 

mi to carry out his far-reach 
watehed the 


the 


Vas appat 


es during 
His wife 
throne, and the mis 


ment of the King Ope ned the way 


iter (onee 


vention in her behalf. 


ois he pursued On a 
of his life 
ons of Louis X1V,, 
licate mn the eve sol Kurope the right 
Lo € 


one Purpose 

and 

estantism XISt 

vever passloniess the King’s exteri 
heart was full of for a 

the 


ird for Bentinek, 


Warmth 


and l vife won at last 


vyho periled his 
He COnh 


him, even 


Priend, 
behalf, never wavered, 
eS and estates 


upon 
dispos f the crown lands to make his 
friend 
of his 


The 


more 


and thus aroused the jealousy 


firmest Enelish s Ipporters 


Third is 


of his magnificent 


personality of William the 
istinet than that 
ouis XIV 


aw SUDIIME 


His faith in his destiny 
W hile he 


but one conyvietion, 


Pith 
Li 


however 


Courace 
mis could have 
successful his armies might 
a) he had one tireless, UNCON lt rable op 
Was complete while 


WW illiam Was 


The strifes 


ponent, and no victory 
it adversary lived 
in En 


} , a 
‘al and ecclesiastical Tactlons vex 


f at home eland 


they diverted his attention from 


He 


ind hunt 


national aims loved to re 


its for 


e land 
| 


Ih 


Mntrymen, and found 


Ist He sought to surround 


land with the scenery with 
he had been familiar at home, and 
he laid out the erounds around Hampton 


Court in the stiff Dutch fashion of the day. 


He was surrounded by timid and trea 


cherous advisers, and the nation itself, 


vi hich could not comprehend his cvreatness 


and unselfishness, was lukewarm in his 


support, It could love and tolerate with 
easy gvood-nature the dissolute Charles IT... 
but William s lofts convictionsmet with an 
indifferent response. 
to that ht 
the King « xpressed when he forbade per 


‘We 


violence 


The ye ople had not 


risen here of toleration which 


Ssecutlloli for the sake Ol Opinion, 


} 


of that mind that 
o of 


intend that our authority 


never could be 
vas suited to the advanein true Tren 
cion, nor do w 
shall ever be a tool to the irregular passions 
of 


revolt: James, 


any party Ireland was im chronie 


vhom he had displaced, 
was at St. Germain, constantly 
} Anne, the 


against his authority; 
of the throne, held a court, where she gath 


plotting 
heiress 
ered he personal adherents about her 
Abroad, the 


many exposed the combinations. of 


‘selfish disunion”™” of Ger 


the 
King to incessant defeat, and the weakness 
of Spain atforded him no real assistance, 
and vet he struggled against all these op 
AS a 
evitable, he devoted his last energies to the 


Alli The 


English finally recognized his greatness, 


posing forces. new uw became in 


formation of the Grand ince 


and were unanimous in lis” support 


‘There was a time,” said the dving Kine, 


“when I should have been glad to have 
but | 
another scene, and could wish 


He had complete d 


been delivered out of my troubles; 
own I see 
to live a little longer.” 
the combination which was to Oppose Louis 
XIV. when Spain and the Spanish Nether 
the 
Freneh power by the election of the Duke 
of Anjou to the Spanish throne. He set 
about England the tinal 
Under an assumed name he had 


lands had been practically added to 


preparing for 


strucale 


vritten to the great physicians of Europe 


deseribing lis malady, lest a false assur 


ance of life should be given to him as King, 
and had received answer that the best coun 
sel they could give him was to prepare for 
death. 

he 


eome so familiar to 


In reply to recommendations to 
said, ** The image of death has be 
me that 


rest, 
I am in one 
sense a dying man, vet I would gladly live 
till I have accomplished mv great task to 
which [-am ealled of God, to defend the 
freedom of EF rope and the Protestant re 
ligion.” For half a century following his 
death no single ruler over the United Neth 
erlands was appointed, 

Of all the princes of the House of Or 
ange the two which appear in history as 
incomparably the greatest are William 
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e Silent and William IT] Thev ex 


it: kindred qualit but individua 


bequeathed 


Phere is in eae he ame deathless ( Henriette 
termination, the »erasp of compli “lector of Brande 
Ll nevotiations. the same penetrating { se conti 


insight into the hidden meaning of dip 
lomatie movements Maurice, the third kno 
lnheritance 


Louis XIV\ 


Dination, MOVING his armv among hi l SESSION 


creat ruler of this house, was a warrior, 
but with a lke wonderful power of com 


s with the coolness of a chess plaver;, dismantied its Tortiti 
e. The time of William ILL. of Ene 


ilbip 
Dub he Was mereltess and ViINadictly 


death of William ILL. without direct heirs the latter 

produced rival claimants to the dignity of been Gespoil 
Lhe succession He Dede ithed his titles would live to repel 
and dignities to the Stadtholders of Fries he had been g@uilty 


land, the descendants of John of Nassau, refuse 


the oldest brother of William of Orange Kreneh ambassac 


The two lines had been previously closely 
united by the marriage of the daughter of 
Frederick He hry to the Irisian Stadthold 


I ‘ » Grounds 


1 to retract 


‘r. The later princes o sare 
thus descended from the Hhations aispose 
Orange, as is the German imperial fami- minor s Prussia secured territor 
ly. By the will of Frederick Henry, in) indemnity pretended loss of 
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WILLIAM 


prineipality of Orange But John Will sent, the jealous aristocrats rr frained from 
lam, the Frisian Stadtholder. assumed by electing a General Stadtholder; but when 
his legitimate title of peril drew near, the people rose and de 


nee, Which has always been manded that the Prince should be invest 

the princes of this house. ed with almost royal powers. The pride 

An interregnum followed the death of of these patricians was often manifested 
illiam IT] The several states refused The Frisian Burgomaster Trip once offer 
‘lect his suecessor, the provincial Stadt- ed his arm to the bride of his ruler. She 


holder of Friesland, General Stadtholder hesitated to take it. and asked if he was 


of the Netherlands Two parties had al- one of the nobility *T one of the nobil 


ways contended for power in Holland itv ?—we are the kings of the land,” he 
the party of the Prince, which usually re- answered. 
ived popular support, and the party of Royal marriages have in repeated in 
ie Oligarchy, composed of nobles and the stances raised the importance of the house 
representatives of the various states and — of ¢ Jrange, and been the source of influen 
POVINCeS The latte y embraces also the tial political alliances. but they have like 
ch trading element, the prosperous bour- wise involved the nation in complicated 
GeOUste [t aimed to control the govern- relations*with foreign states. Four times 
ment, both as regards measures and offices, in the short history of the country the 


is opposed to the absolute rule highest dignity had fallen upon a minor, 
Stadtholder. Men of great ability while William III. and William IV. were 
led this party, and often exercised heirs to an authority from which their fa 
power than the Prinees of Orange, thers had been removed before their birth. 
tt, Barnevelt, Heinsius, and Fa Under William LV., whose wife was Anna, 
When danger from abroad was ab- daughter of George IL. of England, the 
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Lweak Char is under t Oo" 


{ , : at hie } . 
Ce OF TIS YU lath, Duke 


Wolt 


demanded the removy: 


oVUNSWICK enbut peo 


ODNOX 


Prince was gradually stripped of all au 
He had married Friederike So 


at 


thority 
phie, the niece of Frederick the Gre 

W hil 
iwainst her husband, the Princess attempt 

to Haag, 
the border of the province, and detained 
Her high 


treatment 


e the pop ilar feeling was exeited 


the but was stopped on 


Visit 


in custody for several hours 


pirit would not brook such 


S 


The traditions of the | 


Prussian court had 
to 


of t 


not taught her to submit quietly hie 


despotism of the eitv oligarchies his 


invoked t 
William to 


restore her husband to his former author 


hvdra headed republie She ie 


aid of her brother Frederick 


ity. The King signalized the first year of 
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and those latent 
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Ith SCe@MINYG pass 


into a flame ‘itv and st 


vere overthrown, and fut 
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the vaults of the Pp 
Leeuwarden vere 

men fancied t 


adered: 


Vben ail memories of 


LLIS TLLUST 


The 
and 

Kurope 
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LOUPOHeS 
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and though 


ct after vard 


he to 


people 
were 


SUPrrelh 


province 


Ludrenee 


nounced His purpose 
Vith as much dig 
this oceasion, his memory 


rher place in the minds 
Vith tis Tamiity 

While the 
He 
vessel, and 


He 


Kneland, but chose 


reae hed 
lishing 

land again 
short 


time mn 


is his permanent home, where 
essions and his connection with 


him the 
died 


Prussia gave 


He 


is buried in the 


{ 
Oot 


rerman price inh 


: , 
ana cathe 


the tomb of 


The 


his vision so obscured 


yr Trom stately 


on Prince was weak 


wma 
of his own prerogatives that 


to the contest with re 


equal 


is: he could neither protect 


enty nor anticipate by lberal 
wmwes thre 


The 


ADOYV ¢ 


coming storm 


Batavian Republic now appeared 


the shittin@® waves followed by the 
short ed kingdom of 


Louis Bonaparte, 


brief rule exhibited a noble cour 


yhose 


age in Opposing the proseriptive policy of 


his brother, and in mamtamninge the com 


mereial interests of | 


He soon 


French bavonets, carrving with him 


iS ulopted country. 


abandoned a throne supported DY 


into 
oO esteem 


OF] and the 


1 the 


IS people 
is annexed 
Napole On be 


eount 


cuit 
The 


at fe it of 


fore he Allies eaused res 


toration ol Orange dynasty Repub 
had been Incorporated in the 
of the country All 
equal, the 
that 


and judicial authori 


tution ligions 


been national au 


mace 


thority supreme over ot the singte 


states 


tv lad 


the executive 
divi le d, 


on of chureh and state 


been and a beginning of 


separa accom 


d The wisest statesmen saw that 


is no promise of a permanent Gov 


except in a permanent head, and 
demanded that 


ilar the 
princely family which was associated with 


voice 
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all that 


country 


was glorious in the history ¢ 
from exi 
assume Envoy 
were dispatched to England, and \\ liam 
VI., afte William I... who 
twenty refuce 
fore 
ined in oan 


land Va 


thrones of people streamed forth thro wh 


should be ret ealle d 


the reins of power 


rward King 
hit 


Ih al 


had 
countrvinen 
He ret 


LIS bhs 


years before 


SOUY 


from his own 


land, wi 


wT! 
Kg 


riisth 


recalled 


frigate to 


is 
itive 
he beautiful avenue which leads from the 
Haag to the sea to welcome their Prince 
Visitors to the fashionable watering-place 
of Scheveningen will notice a plain obe 


lisk on the downs, marking the spol whet 
the Prince landed 

The years of republican rule had not 
been in vain: liberal ideas had edueated 
the people to bear a more vr sponsible part 
inthe government A few months later 
William VI 
support the new constitution of his coun 
trv, in the New Chureh at Amsterdam, as 
William I of the Netherlands 


Great hopes were placed upon this sover 


of Orange took the oath to 


King 


He was but a child when his fathet 
He was edueated at the 
court of his unele, Frederick William If... 
in Berlin, where 
the 


system, from which he 


eign. 


became an exile 


he became familiar with 


stiffness of the Prussian military 


afterward trans 
ferred the traditions of autocratic govern 
ment to his own country, to which they 
He led a division against 
Napoleon in the | 


and fought bravely at Wagram 


were unsuited, 
uckless battle of Jena, 
Heeven 
sought to recover the authority of his 
house by various expeditions agulnst the 
French forces in the Netherlands. 

The country had suffered from excessive 
division in the government. Each state 
had been ruled by an oligarehical party,and 
the States-General was often powerless to 
enforee its decrees against a& proy incial as 
sembly. The powerful commercial city 
of Amsterdam had previously closed its 
cates against the Stadtholder,and the states 
of Holland often stubbornly opposed the 
mandate of the States-General. 


Now 


in spirit, but defective in many particulars, 


a national constitution, advanced 


formed the basis of a new central govern 
ment. By the Treaty of Paris the new 
kingdom was made double in extent, and 
the South Netherlands, or Beloeium, added 
to the North which had been 
sundered two hundred years before, in the 


\ union 


wars with Spain, was again attempted. 
There was a momentary promise of a new 
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and powerful kingdom The two nations 


were different im race and religion; in 
one there was a tenacious love of political 
and religious freedom; in the other, devo 
tion to the Church of Rome and to the 


+ 


splendor of royal rule It was not attach 
ment to any princely family or pride in 
the history of the nation that moved the 
Belgians to revolt, for they had been un 
der Spanish, Austrian, and French rule 
since their separation from the 
Rival 


and questions of taxation connected with 


northern 
provinces. commercial interests 
the national debt produced antagonistic 
feelings 

The 
against 
the 
French ref 


The revolution of 1830 broke out 
southern provinces rose in arms 


Dutch supremacy more than agai 


hist 
rule of the house of Orange. 
the 


Bourbon throne, exeited the fickle work 


ugees, fresh from overthrow of the 


men of the cities, but the sober conserva 


tive thought of the ruling classes opposed 
the dangerous popular movement fearing 
the license of the infuriated republicans 
The Hereditary Prinee, who had been sent 
to restore the provinee to obedience, list 


ened to the temperate demands for reform. 


ORANGE 


His f had 
Klemish language the official language of 
had 
irvy and the freedom 


( by 


ither attempted to make 


the courts of law and the army: he 
abolished trial by 
of the 


incurred the 


press ind had the 


. 
enmity of the liberals. By subjecting the 


clerical schools to government control, and 
by restraining the authority of the Chureh 
won him the 


measures which 


the 


support of 
liberals he incurred the: 
of the priests The two parti 
liberal, 
that of 
premacy, 


and opposed On all othe. 
the 


united against an 


Save throwing off 
now 


ruler and an irresponsible ministry 


populous and wealthy country was subor 
dinate to a smaller state, the heavy debts 
of which caused the poor mans meat and 
A leagcu 
in Flanders in behalf of Bi 
the motto, °° k 


scheme of revoit 


wood to be taxed as formed 


cian independ 
Lo beg 


enee, with aithful 


gary The was openly 


proclaimed, and the programme of pro 


cedure public ly posted 
Monday, fire 

W ednesday, 
favored the reasonable demands of 
but the 


WOPKS ; 


Tuesday, ill 
nation ; revolution 
, 

| rice 
ple, 


the pe King delayed measures 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


I Hag 


the sovereignty of both The King over 
ruled at once the liberal proclamation of 
his son, and the Prince encountered not 
only the paternal displeasure, but the uni 
versal indignation of the nation. The 
King appealed for support to the powers, 


but delay and disappointment heightened 


the popular discontent The Congress of 


London, under Tallevrand’s lead, refused 
to intervene, and decided against the con 
tinuanece of the supremacy of the north 
ern Netherlands, and arranged the terms 
of division of the two countries 

The great powers hieh had fruaran 
teed the existence of the united kingdom 
no longer sustained their own creation 
The King, thus abandoned, determined 
with national tenacity to defend his pre 
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hooked 


rode slow 


throne 
Like his 


to vield to the advanein: 


orm, and only the events of t] 
IS48 roused him to erant thie 


il constitution 
1, and in 1849 the 
iscended the throne 
COUSIN Sophie the 
of Wiirtemberg 
traces OF a vigorous perso} 
popular Occasior 


AUNGCTEDUD 

. 1 1 4] 
Prussia exhibited the conse 
hew power by flatly retusit 


leon s ce mands Two parties ( 


this time in the Netherlands, the 
lous of Prussian influence, and fear 
timate absorption in that power, 


other recog@nized that streneth ane 


dom for Germany could be found only 


the supremacy of Prussia, and in the dé 
feat of the ambitious schemes of the Freneh 
government. The Queen, with her South 
German sympathies, and a considerable 
party at court, espoused the former views 
but the leading statesmen of the country 
the latter The King’s conduet in this af 
fair did not redound to his sagacity o1 
credit In few countries of Europe is the 
sovereign so impersonal and absent from 
popular thought in all political questions 
‘al affairs are guided by the minis 
and the Chambers 

The King resides most of the 


his country -seat at L000 





THE HOt 


Hi! | 
Mi 


surface of the land fives place to t] e 
tle elevations and wooded ly ilits t t 


toward Arnhem and the German border 


Queen Sophie was universally esteemed 
for her interest in the people, and for her 
intelligent love of literature and the so 
ciety of scholars. She invited Mr Motle 

almost vearly share the roval hosp 

tality in her alace in the Wood.” in the 
beautiful forest that extends to th 

of the city, and from which it 
hame, the Count’s Forest 
ture, painted by command of 

hanes In one of the rooms 

cumstances in the Q) 

the sympathy of t] 

death there was a 


tion of sorrow 





shrubberied 
the houses hemming 
streets may be seen 
Krom D ipont Cirele, 
+] 


not proba in ten streetS and aven 


greater extent Between their termini upon t] 
the wants of are as many b ulding sites 
nmediate vient } or less acute potnts 
local architect l are constructed in 
trated almost whol ; In the more obtuse angles 
business more dwellings n ay stand 
an important one of each front deviates shg@htly from a 
viv W ishineton Is rapidly line with the others, the whole formit 
merely a eitv of homes, but ‘coneave elevation facing the eirele thre 
bly attractive and ar rear of each opening like a fan With 
Has passed the period of such opportunities for displaving tasteful 
ive, Whieh prod iced architecture it would be strange indeed it 
It has growh a Vay progress were not rapid, The mere Con 
that succeeded what ditions, in whose production they had no 
‘all the ** American part, prompted architects possessing a lit 
as escaped from the thrall tle artistic sense to look for more craceful 
rressl1ve and pe rsistent Man forms, something less sombre and heay 
its substructure covered although more chaste—in short, some 
ious ornamentation, its wood- thing that would warm instead of ehill 
mouldings bedrageling cor the healthy taste 
and perching upon wood From opportunity, therefore, sprang 


} 


vhich were stuck into” the buoyant airy. homes, Which seldom 
eht of harmony slavishly follow any defined style, but 
‘can not be swept away which combine, usually with taste, and 
wed by better in a day ora year, often with fine artistic judgment, the best 
are being overshadowed by the features of several schools Krom. these 
homes wit | surprising rapidity conditions also sprang the endless variety 
lat not more than a few years will elapse and artistic beauty of red brick homes 
before t vy will be almost entirely ban which form a distinguishing feature of 
ished except in poorer portions of the the capital, and which will seem mor 
and more appropriate as the trees grow, 
‘ansformation beg: vith the al- and the profusion of flowers and shrubs 

ical appearance of long stretches and green @rass lncreases., 
concrete pavement lined on each side Even the speculators, who are quite too 
1 one and frequently two rows of trees. numerous in Washington, who build long 


()n either side of nearly every street and rows for lease or sale, who care nothing 


enue there was left of the highway from for art and everything for money, and 


ten to thirty feet, which might be used by who buy and build cheaply and sell at 


e house-builder as a lawn, or planted unconscionable prices, are compelled to 
flowers or shrubbery, but never follow to some extent the individualism 
ipon The streets crossed each oth which is aimed at by architects in re 
angles The avenues cut sponse to the new born sense of the pub 

streets at a different angle, lie They have learned that vulgar or 
Intersections in every part of namentation.and finical display no more 
ts of triangles and odd- attract purchasers or tenants. Therefore 

‘ich eould not fail to rouse their rows, like their isolated dwellings. 


‘hitect to a realization usually exhibit more or less successful at 
fforded for unique tempts to escape atonce a painful monot 
Where these ony and a nausea of gewgaws. So com 


t 


ersect most numer- mon has this individualization of eaeh 


iature parks, trian- house become that a row in which the old 
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shioned ladelphia monotony is 


result 1s herey 
Ic eve Is 
a continual variety, though 


night not in every « 


“ase 
. ; ; , r 
pecially pleasing distinctive | 


Interior decoration exhibits a w 
aAnve and a more radical cle parture from 
American” 
designs. If 


Anne 


Roman, and the 


t 


idea 
latter 
Queen 


he obsolete ** Lhan exte 


‘or the are ilched 


from Queen 
Norman, the 
[talian Renaissance,the former has brought 


Into requisition not only native, British 


and Continental art ideas, but also 


wonderful household wstheties of the 


far 
thest Orient, and even the beauty which 


is born of the finer instincts of the savage 


and barbarous Washington is not 


ceptional in this revolution of taste. Oth 


er homes in other cities 


transformed 


are similarly 


1 


the 
the domain of decorative art awakened all 


since so-ealled eraze in 
lovers of beauty to the possibilitic Sol 
phase of domestic ornamentation Bu 

Is probable that there are few cities 
which so great skill and intelligence ha 
been brought to bear upon this que stion 
Washingtor 


bia br 


in the national capital 


the first ecitv to banish izen om 


rors with their monstrous gilded frame 


the pride of the old-time stiff and ch 


ider 


Elizabeth, the 


bye neh or 


the 


WASHINGTON HOMES 


* narlor Here appeared the 


f that army of housekeepers 


: } 7 } } } 
boOlIsShed th tust-holain 


carpets 
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Ve ivetl 


Mmonotor 


to relieve the 


. 2 
a background for pret 


trod iced and the old stv li 
. Sead 


Iphoistered 


ol odd and pretty 1) 


quaint antiques ts W 


In these re spec 


ngton can safely claim to hay 


ploneer Indeed, there are 


cities within whose 


limits 


} 7 } fey) } ox 
home can be found whl 
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any teature thi 


Here it is so 
ny In old and 
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Goors 
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are puta 
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of flowers and foliage are often painted 

thereon in reception or drawing rooms, 

although there isa preference for plain 

tinted walls, the floriated etfeets being re 

In homes of small served for the frieze. Ladies who ean use 
No one thinks the brush cleverly do their own frieze 
ea vearorlonger painting, and some rooms are thus very 
before they are coy prettily decorated by amateurs. One lady 

tors commence then known to the writer has daintily adorn 
he wood-finishers are ed her door panels with pictures in oil 
fresco, woven tapestries, Fortunately the work is not left to ama 
‘rusta Walton, heavy in- teurs alone, or awarded to ordinary deco 


paper, in plain colors, is rators Some of the best artists of the 


‘doas it forms an effeetive capital, among whom may be mentioned 
foranyv mural ornament. As Mr. Walter Paris, the well-known water 
‘face is a good one for wa color artist, and founder of the New York 
prays and branches Tile Club, are showing a keen interest in 
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N > VW 


this mansion shows what ean 


The 


W lite and cold 


room im 


be done ia white pine mantel is ex 


quisite, a svmphony in 
Ihre 


parte ind r 


s simply painted, rubbed, and 


Ono) 


ibbed again, until its sur 
The gold is 

A most 
in the ad 


vista of 


. } 1 } 
face resembles polished 1VOry 


laid on to bring out the earving 


charming contrast is afforded 


joining room, which opens up a 


the dining with its rich San Domin 


POOH, 
o mahogany panelling and quaint fire 
A wealth of delicate 


pl ice of recessed slate 


tiles is employed to enhance the elegance 


of an exquisite interior 
Colonel Bonaparte’s house, on K Street 
Connecticut Avenue, was desioned 
Messrs. Gray 


iiteets of Washington, to whom mueh 


and Page, two young 


is due for the vigorous manner in 


hich they have moved upon the citadel 
of the old Washington or American style, 
and leading the 
triumph of the new city. It 


Thre SIX 


its outworks 


ench Gothie tvpe ol 
stv le mamtam 


Deg 
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ed rigidly throughout 
children’s 


The library, hall, 


dining-room, kitehen, closet. 


ete., are on the first floor, on the seeond 


are the musie and drawing rooms, and on 
The 


Marquise entrance is a conspicuous fea 


the third and fourth the bedrooms 


ture of the exterior, and may or not be 
thought artistie. 
The most 


It is certainly French 
the 
The fire - places 


striking feature within is 
solidity and plainness. 
and mantels ave severely plain, while the 
fine old painting of Napoleon I. over the 
dining-room mantel is the most conspicu 
ous decoration. This dining-room, on the 
second floor, connecting with the hand 
some drawing-room in ivory white, is most 
elaborately finished in oak. 

The residence of Mr. J. B. Noble, designed 
by Messrs. Gray and Page, on the corner of 
Eighteenth Street and Massachusetts Ave 
nue, is perhaps the best illustration in the 
city of what may be accomplished in mass 
veness and the ornamental in briek, with 
isthirteenth 


rhe 


out superficial adornment. It 


century Gothie in its general effect 
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dimensions, as with stone a far 
pressive result could have been 


4 


more im- which is covered wit] 


secured faced with tile 
it 


. and 
\s it is, however, its fine windows 


invit- by brick columns 
ing porches, baleonies, and alcoves, and its 
WAY pointed roof, lend it a very 


sque appearance 


capped With Jack-arel 


pietur make a pleasing cor 
alls 

\ good illustration of the iriety. of These very 
been introduced — by 
into rows is found in three s} 


paclo Is ho Ises 


1 =" 
eonstruction Which has Gray and P: 0 
sane aretil 


ip een Anne 


whose fronts are composed solidly of 
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Q)ny 


riticisms ¢ i : With Twentieth Street, 


is 
troubled and dis "AC > home of Lie 


Uutehnant Mason. of 1 


pri 
adetalis are Quer n Anne, its leadi 


atures being an entranee porch with red 


Mposed upon by the same architects The 


le-covered roof supported by carved spi 
yvooden columns, whose eounte Ppart 
n reduced size ina baleconv ove. 
| a handsome orel-window on the 


south side, and another « 


Harmwming 


nook stuek on the corner of the 
story, ending ile-covered pomnt an 
spire, a semi liar Gable poreh rooted 
with tile, and mosaie windows of clear 
condemna- glass in great variety of shapes and sizes 
Perhaps the most elaborate of all t 


thie 
Queen Annes” and their variations is 
the residence of Lieutenant MeCalla. o 
the navy, by Mr. Clarence Luee, of Bos 
ton The voof and walls of the Upper 
story are covered with l tile. The ve 
Manne Wallis are OF red brick The se 
ond story of the north gable is made to 
extend over the lower story at ¥ Col 
ners, in pleasing modification of an early 
Kne@lish stvile In the east side is a charm 
Ine orel-window.,. base of whieh is 

formed by a gradual « mphasis of the brick 
me Court 


ed by Mr. Hornblow 


hat monotonously Win 


vall, and these basie brieks are carved 
hto parallel lines Ol sharp corners, each 
protruding bevond the other till the win 


dow proper is reached Around the arel 


of this window, as 


manv respects a nobvie spe 


modern Gothie le The well as around the 


{ door contain a 


delicate areh and side of the 


Wall door, Is elabo 
‘rangement of rare speci 


rate and finely exeeuted carving from the 
1aSS 1h White, solid brick walls, fiViIng a@ much More ws 
ts. Across Con- thetie result than could have 
ie British Le vindows are va 
ex-Senator Yu ried, and distributed with almost 


> } 
harles Re id, a less lnipressive etfeet 


been vained 
vation from moulded tile. The w 
lee, of unique 
The entrance is through an ellip 
modern Gothie than Jus- tieal areh of brick, which just makes a 
ing some peculiar feint of concealing the fine stained glass 
d window glass, in the transoms and side lights of the 
rveest the South door The clear glass which fills 


Most 
of the windows is eut into small and odd 
ants illustrated \ pleas- shapes, and 


senator DY the palms ¢ 
joined in) mosaic fashion 
ie large residences While there is an 
the home of Mr. D. R may be ealled 

Washington office of 


iso among 


elaboration of what 
surface composition in 
this house which is not true to architect 
Press Here ural art, and while many of the details 
for their mod- are trivial, there is a harmony in the 
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ich contains much that 
Qblaly ed ind reproduced 
tects intil that time comes 
simplicity and purely sti 
Lol applied art shall be the bhoned 
posing the domestie edifice SG t} Lained Glass of 
The most conspicuous homes by modern mai 
pont Cirele, in the northwestern edge nterior makes a much more 


that fashionable northwest section w] » Jmpression The h 
me streets and houses delight ey F } Of containing several hundred 
who sees them, are those of Senator Ste the oeceasion of a rece pllo 
art and ex-Secretary Blaine, the former sembly, is massively pilla 
hi] Avera] »ey prc F he latter ‘ tly ] 1} 

Dut several vears avo, the latter recently elied Ih polished oak, ¢ 


for their and from it rises 


finished, They are CONSPICUOUS 


vreat size, and to the few and eritical r case, which a 


{ 


their want of structural art wart the right and 
Castle,” as it is called, was built before spacious galle 
the architectural revival be gan, Was prob monplace Say 
ably modelled after some French Gothie handsome iv | 
pattern, was stuccoed, and painted a dark lovely western out] 
and cheerless color Why Mr. Frazier An example of 

In designing Mr. Blaine’s house, and, with = sition is the resid: 
a wealth of cood examples around him ton, near Scott 4 

should have rehabilitated the discarded Baltimore In it 

Mansard, and adopted general details ornamentation, and 


Which ean not be construed, is not appar- dows in the front, and 


ul 


ent. The Opportunity Was great. The porches and baleonies 





NEW 


el and under the draw 


laMber WIndOWS, On thie 


i nd 1h) odd corners about 


ive It an extremely 


mnVitiIng® Character 


Phere is a pretty sweep of lawn on the 


south, which is bounded in turn by the 


Iv residence of 


To the 


the way 


Senator Cameron, of 
is Mr 


Is ex-Senator 


State 


Pennsylvania north Rob 


and across 
Windom’'s 

The 
and Lieutenant 
of New York, 


apex of Massachusetts and Connecti 


eSO] S 


houses built for Colonel Hopkins 
Miller by Mr. J.C 
facing Dupont Cirele, at 


Cady, 


the 
eut Avenues 
ing problem The 
desired a building which 
with the ar 


meet and solve an interest 


two owners married 
SISters and they 
S iuld two houses 


COMO ILe 


iral etfeetiveness of one facade, 
ign is old English, worked out in 
brick trimmings, and conforms 
o the Shape of the lot. and to 
s divided between the two 

line which is a radius of 
The Dupont Cirele front 
parlors of both houses, with 
made to 


1 } 1 
each, Wiech Is 
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SN 


aif 


ah Ree 


re 


aie So! 
i ay 


Fe 
‘ 

a} 
+ 


form an important architectural feature 


Between the chimneys, at each story, is 


an open baleony, recessed so as to give 
opportunity for two full-length windows 
at right angles to each other, one of these 
windows belonging to the one house and 
the second to the other, ceiving direct com 
munication between the two. The inte 
rior plan is developed from this leading 
feature, with doorways at the side, and a 
fine dining-room at the rear. 

In a paper necessarily brief, and treat 
ing upon so many objects, though but one 
subject, it is obviously impossible to either 
deseribe or criticise. One can only touch 
with nimble finger a few leading features 
to give a loeal habitation and a name to 
engraved efligies, which also are powerless 
to convey any but a faint idea of the real 
creature 

The 


would in 


this however 


performed without 


mission of paper, 


ho wise be 
drawing particular attention to what has 
been accomplished in the application of 
true art forms to comparatively small and 
inexpensive dwellings in this city. Those 
already designated are almost without ex 


ception very large, and quite beyond the 





bnecrease 


ind their business 


Lhomes 
ich more numerousl 
large ; and they 
Tore content 
ra lower fee 
to predict t] 
of medium 
e truer ar ic beauty 
Washington homes 


mand \ 


ive is banishing the old 


will be 
higher art cul 
passion for seeurine the 
vrreatest possible ecubie area 
ind exterior display for the 
imavailable. Even many 
* the wealthy class are 


reaching a econvietion that 


small houses are more home 


ke than large, as a social 
issembly where a few are 
cvathered together is prefer 
able to the convocation of a 
mob. Simplicity and chas 
titv are being substituted 
for flash ornamentation,and 
olid value for finiealness 
ind flimsiness, with thos 
vho are taking the lead in 
irchiteectural reformation 
ind here their influence 
making itself evident on 


very hand 


SOME 


WASHINGTON 


HOMES 





, 1 : 
vyems embellish the drawing 


\mong portrait 


figures all are ideal A 
} 


and grace 


them are 


some 


f much beauty 
was sold for S3000 to a 

‘> mT] », , ft 
Innatian Phere 1s a 


ha 
of Mrs. Hoxie, by Healey, 


] } 
and an original pen 


i holding the head 
2 
hom , 


Mr. W. L 
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t 


any. The mantel-piece is of exquisit 


workmanship, being of fine mahogany 


highly polish d, delicate ly carved, extend 


ing to the ceiling, and set appropriate! 


vith Venetian mirrors. 


The fire place Is not only surrounded 
by very artistic tiles, but is also lined with 
them The 
ceiled 1h polished oak, 


41 
t} 


dining rPooTn Is walled and 


ally 


© mirrored mantel piece 1s of the same 


panelled 


wood: and on the other side f 


butfet, 


the room 
is an elegant oaken built in the 





1} 


le poe rfect 


Ouse NIH WwW 


he novelties are 


SOME WASHI 


and 


Mne-room are pam 


Ik ‘hh YOOM SeeINS to be 


yn Of SOrne ear 


defined. we l-considered 
itarian, but also 
Intentio and the 
ell be taken ; 
iodel for structures far 
kore costly and IMposing 
the rooms 
different woods, with fur 
mahogany 


ay “ge 


oe 


3 ane ~ 


) 3 


Ss S 


OAK 


‘arryv out 


1 


ile door of 





NEW 


espe 
tas 


—_ 


UDY IN BRICK AND TILI 


Nilsson, Chester A. Arthur, John 


‘ullough, Ann 8. Stephens, and others 


*t 
LOVs 


authors, poets, military and na 


heroes, creat editors, etc... jostling each 


ther in ‘‘erazy patehwork.” Perhaps 


the most delightful feature arehi 


re in this house is the 


irregularity of 


he rooms, and of the interior decoration 


he exquisite harmony of colors 


Smaller still than the house of Mr. Mur 


und therefore even more forcible as 


istration of the new devotion of in 


and art to homes of ordinary di 


the residence of Mr. C. E 
Cfonneetieut 


Is 
Avenue, near 
and 


: . 
aiso by 


Messrs. Gray 
of the 


French Renaissanee 


front is built solidly of Ohio 
he basement being rough-fin 


\ round-cornered bay extends to 
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third story. In the 


Isa The ado ible 


Vilhmullonandts 


stone, and Conta 


Stalhed @ 


»second 


story tt 


treats Into a lovoia 


Vhose balustrades Is : 


] 
PUSeG JOPOUMLCL 


anal 


Ih the third 


story wit 


UneCOVEered DALCONYN 


balustrade of open. ston: 


the 


is carried to the cornice 


work, though outline 


forma basis for a 


At thie 


nn the an@le formed by the 


porn tee 
roof second story 
junction of the bay witl 
the main wall, a pretty | 
tle turret is almost sunke 
and ONLY SHOWS Its Tull ©. 
lindrieal PrOPpOrtulons aboy 
the cornice. This is’ ba 
aneed on the other side ¢ 
the ported root by a pret 
tv dormer window, wit 
and 


Trame transom 


stone The interior is fin 


ished Ih hard woods 


peculiarity of interior ce 
sign is the passage leading 
from the entrances past the 
parlor and then widening 
fine hall, from. the 


centre of which the stain 


nto a 


ease extends upward nait 

and left, and from which 
also, a corner door opens 
Into the parior 

The handsome jardiniééres which grace 

Mr. Hawley’s 


charming home suggest that there is one 


nearly every window of 


other foreign custom which, if generally 
adopted in Washington, would greatly en 
In Paris 
nearly all fine houses are thus ornamented 


hanee the loveliness of the city. 


in summer, and one may walk throug! 
the 
Belleville, and in 


even Montmartr 


windows ©o 


streets of 
the 
crowded tenement-houses find yardiniéres 
arranged with excellent taste by the hands 
of those who are searcely better 
All existing eonditions ure 
that Washington should be a city of flow 


poorest 


and 


than 
paupers. 


ers, yet in summer days one may tray 


the city over and see seareely a pos) 


excepting in the parks, and here and ther 
in front and 


Window and 


porch and baleony Jardiniere 8S are a lux 


} 


side yards. 





pra) 
And mould their vay 


Only to run, perhaps 


Let thy 
Distill 
35 





» become 
‘ples and 
wont 
nit 
the 


erregnul 


control 


account 


tne 
} ] } 
may heip Us 


veneration born 


to measure 


»our civil war 


vhich a century of unexam 
rrowth and prosperity has 
precedents and usages at 
vernment whieh derived 
authority from 


has been 


of 192 


rence 


ho til 


h are made in 


but neat and 


‘son, commence 
inch of the top of 
» of the 


, , ’ 
DOOK: the lines are as 


ther as possible to be legible, 


SO ¢ 


mMpiel ly occupied 
room another line 
lose of the volume there 
umes which 
pages, arranged al 


index of ; he n 
} 
»>precedalh 


Liree 


columns toa page, giv 


page on which the name 


of times it occurs 


volume run as 
Etrennes to 
“msen 50D.” 


As soon as it liad been decided to move 


Potomae, in 


i ,als 
isferred from New York. where 
Presidene 


from I) 
wy eee 


imed | 


n had ass 


rn 


] } 
Phi bac 


LLOSe GAaAVS 


AION account than 1 


a De dste: 


Washin rLOn Ss 


The s: Seer 
F State sB000 a vear, and 
us SOU ore than wi: 

Lher mem 


eC 


ht 
] 


1 4] : 
ryed that he mode 


svmbol of the dollar was 


*] } 
wil A 


ODS 
not then in u 
a capital D being uniformly used by J 


ferson to denote this unit 


currency. Madison was, at t he 


above entry was made, a member of Con 
te friend. 
W henever the latter went home to Monti 


cello, or returned from there to his duties, 


gress, and Jetferson’s most intima 


he pretty uniformly stopped and spent a 
night at Montpelier with Mr. Madison 
So while they were in the public service 
together it appears by this diary that they 
commonly travelled together to and from 
their posts of duty, one or the other usu 
ally acting as paymaster. 

This community of aceounts seems to 
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der April 5, 1 


madiora 


B in ent 79) 
earn the nan Jefferson's 
} ry Oe 


house in) Maid 


ou rectly Speaking, the 
‘vate or per 


‘dof Mr. Jefferson's priv: 
but curiously di 


in account-book in several par 


expenses ferent 


ated from 
The figures ar 


ticulars. Mh not carr 


( nd of the 


ered immedia 


+ 
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too 


one that catastrop 


President ace 


according 
LOLES and I) WAKING 
ure needs at Monties 

The next two years seem to h: 


tt 


VeNClLUSIVeELY Ce 


] ‘ 
mis and Hnancierit 


a borrower. In those 


so searee that the 
for anything of 
a 


Jetfe 
November, 

Happily for Jefferson, his income as 
Viee-President (35000) furnished a most 
acceptable addition to his resources, though 

proportionally relaxed his economies, 

Jan 4. J. Barnes 
ne D }1 to wit 1250 ar 
yleaves 124: 
n follows a suecession of orders to 
vay sinall debts and take up notes or bonds 
f greater or less longevity ‘ 
1d Oellers subseription to balls 12D 


Genera 


[t seems that the celebration of Wash 
which ] ington’s birthday was not quite so much 
last plac a matter of course in those days as It has 

of revolutions of the sinee become. Madison, writing from Phil 
mn, Which were regis- adelphia, March 12,1798, to Jefferson, re 
er, and, for par ofthe fers to the festival toward which Jetferson 
‘onsumed in running had subseribed his 5D, and intimates that 
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TAL DIARY 


JEFFERSON'S FINAN 


and qua 

Demoer 

the regular e wv" 
points 


ervants 135D is no 


Jetferson ¢ 


H 

of the Lt So ¢ 
but I suppose the philosopher found 
} ae time, and money 
his predecessors or 


‘exact enough for general ideas 
he cost of his ten 


Jefferson estimated t 
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ry) her 
SERS): 


ve ocecaslo 


ter from Jefferson to 
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ported under the charity rubric—entric 


We doubt whether sinee the Preside 


{ ] \ in ] | { » } ri 
lal Salary Was Gouvied any oO Presiden 


: 
Jetferson’s sueeessors has consecrated 
ve a percentage oF his salar 


*rpell@1ous USeS 


UPON THE SAND 


a fussy French woman of uncertain age, 
Drown who made great show of a large alligator 
\s_ skin dressing-case elaborately mounted in 
crowd of curious street loun-_ silver. 


ers had eathered around the awning to see A cab drawn up first in the line of car 


{ 


hackneved vet ever-interesting cere- riages before the door reeeived these or 


‘ice-throwing, together with the naments to society, but not before they 
to space ol high had been plentifully creeted with eurb 
ippers stone wit, affecting to mistake them f 
iltaneously the inner vestibuledoors the newly married pair. 
besieged mansion were thrown Next came the father, a slender, mid 
‘rom an orchestra hidden by a dle-sized, care-worn-looking man, between 
palms in the marble hall came fifty and sixty in appearance, but, in fact, 
yf an inspiring march A some ten years younger. After him 
white-robed maidens and at walking alone with superb independence, 
men filled the entranceway, leav- smiling, answering the farewells shower 
‘row passage, down which passed ed upon her leisurely, giving her friends 
ving persons ample time to survey all the details of her 
Kirst, a page, youthful and smirking, dress of costly brown velvet and sable fur, 


conscious of many buttons, having in tow came the bride. She bade good-by to the 





A HOUSE BUILT UPON THE SAND 


immediate mem 
entire composure 


owers O 


vould s 


rly packed 
vay till we come bac 


Likk 


mavii 

rid Southe 

‘e and her cl 
Ned's relatl 

e in Connect 


oO Lo paint 
have more } otfert 

ich atl yr vet abroad woout her 

I do hope you saw Marsden’s 
the ceremony I stole a g » at hi “correct” appendage in the 
x» LT wouldn't have missed ‘h maid What more 


blue—ha! ] ha! Mrs. Richard Eliot ask of F 


| -ross and | 


ays looked Wwiiell y ‘ outset of t it mS reer Richard 
around, and lL daneed or pare nthetie | ‘emarked was 
other men. There, we are a modest and uncertain income 
] suppose Good by! Good by! junLOY J artnership of a firm rec 
As the carriage drove rapidly down » tering business on 
long avenue, Ellinor settled back 
air of perfect contentment 
‘We certainly ought to be satisfied 
Dick,” she said, in a business-like way back upon 
*Thething has been done in style! Papa other bridal 
he bride 


She elu r father’s arm 


has been preaching so about economy ¢ 


ate that I'd no idea he meant to give 
such a send-off.” her husband talwart open-faced 
’ ¢ 


Richard started He had, ! , young fellow, shook hands right and left 
enough for a bridegroom who had just 1e passed down » line. Instead « 
succeeded in carrying off the belle « , the cheery roar 
I ! f ‘college song was started and taken 


‘set’ and season, lapsed into a medita 1eg 
of a somewhat rueful character. He was good-will by the company. 
very much in love with Ellinor, but the just as the fair young bride turned for 


! e her acknowledg 


parting with his newly acquired father-in 
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prospect 


ist ive Ul 


Heigho! 
there ll be these tw 
John and : COMING 


HLlow ] ICKY that one 


es at Delmonico’s 


Delmonico. ball é ; al Wait t 


these bills are paid, and » what they 


amount to And what with George at 


ve, and Tom at Dr. Blank’s, and thos 
in the nursery, it’s nothing but pay, 
rooms, an an ng pay from morning to night 
the \ eddine presents ‘* Well, John, I think you are very 


‘ron-like maid kept guard, grateful, for a fine family like ours, to be 


usin in black silk, festooned grudge giving them all the young people 
shawl of llama lace, was” they associate with expect,” said Mrs. Tal 


no one knows how she got bot, tired and ungrammatieal. ‘' Just as 


the butler’s pantry ogling an our two poor girls are married and gone 
Strasburg pie, while a pocket- too.” 

full of grapes, cakes, and “Wait till John has had his dinner, 
suspiciously near at hand. and he will sing a different sone,” said 
made it her business to Aunt Hope, cheerily; and dinner being 
among the wax candles, snuff- just then announced, John did brighten 

it with commendable economy. up as Was predicts d. 
drawing-room Mrs. Talbot But not for long, however. Aunt Hope, 
King the pieture of fatigue and) who rarely left her country home to visit 
oY Si and Venetian her city relatives, was struck with the 


had dropped into a crimson satin jaded look her prosperous nephew's face 





HOUSE BUILT 1 


th this young man, an 
sheld the be 
everywhere 
His 


and 


to perfection. ideas and 
just like El] 


flowers during the engageme 


} 


he has b 


inor’s, 
in 
is anywhere 


never seen except 


and the cl 


Ellinor is everything 


from the 
With 
fastidious. I only wish he were a little 
more independent in his circumstances; 
but of course John will arrange all tl 

OL will 
the kind,” said Mr. Talbot, with apparent 
effort. ‘*We might as well understand 
each other, Maria 


You 
kuow any ol 


course John do nothing oO} 


,about this matter. 

have held back 
the money I have worked so hard for all 
You and the children have 
had it every bit. 
for Ellinor, which her maid will give to 
her, telling her that I will continue the 


whether ] 


these years. 


I have written a letter 


PON THE SAND 


it hundred dollars a year 


l remember, Maria,” said 
ntiv. “when We 
id | 


we il 


1e country, al 
lary, that 
a boarding-house, at 


Hope, 1 sec 


{ 


this in in your quit 


1 


iS onishes you TI 
reproach her child 

in her h 
ishes even m« 


Now. 


ical | al 


you 


John. when 
said his wife, comfort 
ld 


ry bill without 


Vays SLOD, 


ably. ‘‘ Haven't you, like to know, 
, 


inquiring 
very ad 


‘n the children ¢ 


vantage without counting the cost ?’ 
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said 

ptlv to leave 

rthe cost 
1 said 
n, Aunt Hop 

rent creature 

father, 


it Nice last 


s holding 


some 


lOWAhCE 


Ellinor musi 


Mav, about six 
wedding, Aut 
had Cal ed 


] f 
pbetore 


she 


el Guelph 
idmiuission { »-man ih waiting 


entrar ce door took He reard, glanced 


ere) 


‘poke bonnet, 


Isivia Hel 


that the 


1eSS 


mada vas not 


recelving 
ftera lone delay came back with the 
nation that Mrs. Eliot, at 2 P.M., had 
At last Aunt Hope 

h 


on to ascend to 


iio? 


tielt her room 


permiss! er niece S 


osed nan eleva 


and Lye Ing nel 


vas carried to the sixth story of a 


A boy in 


much upon the elee 


ious apartment house. 


swered t 


and ec 


passage Vv into 


Hs all her 
mdueted her through a 


Mrs. Eliot's 


the 


a small room littered with brie 


or was lving on a couch in 
eentre of 
rac and crow 


‘) ded with furs, heavy dra 

peries, What light there 
was came through thin curtains of amber 
} 


and costly rucs 


nassive sereens of mul 
jored glass \ 
the hearth, and the air was perfumed 
the 


crowded in 


MK hung beneath 


ti-c yvood fire was blazing 
on 


to suffoeation with odor of roses and 


hyacinths vases upon every 
] 


shelf and bracket \ small stand of gilt 


Ellinor’s side contained boxes 


wicker at 
of bonbons, fresh heliotrope massed in a 
vellow jar, the and a 
Amid all this 
ill-assorted Juxury the young wife lay in 


Mornings papers, 


couple of French novels 

an attitude of utter listlessness, her robe 

India siik half hidden by a coy 

‘ing of gold-embroidered Oriental stulf 
‘own across her couch. 

‘said Aunt Hope, sitting bolt 


ipright on the edge of the first chair she 


** Humph 


may supposi d Thad got by mis- 

into the room of some tragedy queen. 
What would your grandmother Talbot 
have said to this, I wonder ?—she who was 


1? 
up 


eandle-light winter and summer, 


sweeping, dusting, cooking, mending, to 
make both ends meet, and to give vouy 
ft + 


father and the others what education she 


Id atford! Seems to me, child, the siz 
your rooms isn’t in keeping with all 


And of course. 


+ 
| Ss 


finery with a limit 
ed income, vou lave to live high up, but 
that should be 


i wonder if 


no reproach to you.” 
you know what we pay 
for this Ellinor said, 


made t 


ment, 


that 


apart sharply. 
e old lady’ 


naming a 


sum 


spectacles tly off in her excitement. 
That 


discovered in the course of this memorable 


Aunt Hope had much to learn she 


She found in her niece a type of 


of the 
New York merchants of a genera 


an Increasing class, desc¢ ndants 
thrifty 
tion back—eradled in luxury, and yield 
ing to no hereditary nobles upon earth 
the right to surpass them in personal in 

leence of their lavish tastes. On every 
side in the circle of Ellinor’s contempo 
raries might be seen the same push and 
struggle for supremacy in the world of 
a world of self-constituted aris 
whereof the puppets represent 


ing men and women danced to the far 


fashion 


toerac 


away pipings of a social leadership they 
affected to despise, creating, in a word, 
a London at second-hand. In sueh hands 
the the American republie is 
swathed in eider-down and stifled in at 
tar of rose. No wonder that a 


vigor of 
shrewd old 
woman like Aunt Hope, whose eyes had 
been wide open to the interests of her fel 
lows these sixty years past, should pause 
aghast at the spectacle! A brief interview 
vith her niece revealed far more than El- 
linor meant to show. Already the hus 
band and wife had begun to drift apart, 
both finding in the narrow limit of home 
companionship meagre food for their rest- 
lessspirits. Nightafter night Ellinor went 
into the world, day after day lounged upon 
her sofa until the hour arrived for some 
fresh gayety. The discovery that for the 
first time in her life money to lavish on 
her own amusements was not forth-com- 
ing was resented as a personal affront put 
on her by father and husband both. On 
his side, Eliot, a good-natured and well- 
meaning young fellow in the main, waked 
up with dismay to the reality of his mar- 
ried life. Instead of a helpmeet, he had 
a princess on his hands. Little by little 
dreams of domestic happiness took wing. 
His pecuniary responsibilities overwhelm- 
ed him. In despair, he went back to the 
old society life for solace. 
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IS this ¢ 


’ Aunt Hope ask 


sternly, pinning 


W hose fault 


»} f 
ead herseid, 


lent of better thi 


ndueed her to turn 


ection of the remote local 
Fielding had made her home 
» small brick house in unfasl 
Place was blushing in a fresh 


and the brass dragon knocker on 


irk green door shone resplende ntly. 
Hy 

vers in pots 
vindows of the parlor Grace's 
was heard singing at her piano \ 
maiden whose smile assumed per 


Aunt 


Grace 


nterest in the caller ushered 


» pre sence of her niece 


jovViUlly, I 


and forthwith 
exhibition of a vou 
; ‘ vou can't sit 

vou have admired our skill in m: 


»dothe WOrK of t ven 


In@sixteen fe 
No crow; 


she said, 


her: weare proud of 


+} t 
{ ut 


‘With the be 


yvour blessed W 


in her rapid, girl ay 


ok-eases, Which, thanks to 
edding present and Ned's 
tt : ee 

college Libr have filled, we dery 


‘ary, we 


criticism as to the decoration of our walls 
Those 
little 


don't they, against the 


engravings and photogravures and 


Florentine mirror look well, 


Pompelian red, 


though ‘water wash’ ? 


tis only 


of the shelves. 


The tops 
you see, have served to ac 
commodate the best of our wedding * loot 

is Ned ealls it, but the china ornaments 
ito one es 


We are 


rich in lamps and candelabra, of course, 


lave by his stern decree gone it 


pecial press in the dining-room., 


and the horrid little chandelier was ban 
A com 
mittee of two or three of Ned's artist friends 


ished altogether from this room. 


came here and ‘sat’ upon our affairs while 
we were furnishing, so we flatter ourselves 
that the tone of everything is eminently 
correct. That portiere Was an extra 

don't tell 
hideous rug for it that somebody bestowed 
Now for the dining-room. Isn't 
it a pretty spot ?” 


va 
vanee, but we exchanged a 


on us. 
Here, instead of the traditional gloom of 
the modern eating-room, were lieht, color, 
Two little windows had been 
knoeked out to be replaced by 


fragrance. 
an ample 
bow, large enough, when required. to con 
tain a téte-a-téte breakfast table. The fur 
niture, of the slender-legged mahogany 


variety, glittered brilliantly in a bath of 


ne and the ¢ 


v dinner here, and 

Ned and papa are 
hen every bod 
Hoye W 


she is really 


Kl linor 


They had luncheon, seryed b 

ing Phyllis upon flowery china, and 
rad \ nit Hope fel] 10 

In in Graces wsthetic 


chair by the open bow 

‘There is nothing like the sprit r-tide 
L life,’ the cold woman mused 

How beautiful is t 


the object be love d 


marrie 
his fullness of 

this persistent | 
no al ! Bless: 


hess ownlhn?e lov 


am doting! Give me 


then you may—as I see yo 
talk about Ned’s virt 
the other of 
tigue, and | 


will not be 


ao 
us drops throug 


KHOW hich One 


further Viti 


a cushion at 


Grace needed no ition 


She sat down on aunt's 
knee; but before the confidenee had gone 
knock 


the 


and 


far it was interrupted by a loud 
followed bv the appearance upon 
scene of John Talbot, looking pale 


worn. 


‘* Papa,” cried Grace, ‘‘ you here at this 
hour! Has anything happened 7” 
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Hope 


from se 


Wat In, 

LlOOL «© 

seldom, for 
Vas back 


sINeSS, 


‘ospec 
Hope 


doctor urged 


suecesSS 
the famllv 


the 


ward, and 


but reproaches of his 
roading sense of re Sponsidility 
Talbot 


his exertions 


en m ide shake ] Is 
Kor a 
went until 
ef ne, 


farm with a look of rare ex 


Talbot ar 


his pallid face. 
: 4 
tthe reins in my hand again, 
said to his wife, before the fam 
ffairs are going on better than I 


oO hope 


» and, please ¢ rod. before long 
ve you all I robbed you of.” 


Father dear, how can you?” Grace 


cried, covering his trembling hand with 


and with tears 


oO venerous, SO SelT-denvin 


Speak to him, mamma, and ¢ 


Ile wants it 


ad unattended, to 
ed hom 
nd, and oy Oo 


| 
vandal 


OL poor 
» come 
alter 
if John hi 
lowing them enou 
he | 


ee | 


Wh neXt Season, 


las al AS 
believe 


1 
And Siié poor ¢ 


able to live down the conseq 


ences oO 


r father’s lack of judgment One com 
} ] ; 

fort is. she is still »most beautiful ere 

ire of her set 


vars the little house in 


the 


kor sole Veé 


Place 


cont 


inued to be, mm 


people at least, the centre of earthly sul 


eves of two 


Shine. W ooed by the 
tality, guests came and came again, to go 
away singing 
When, at last 


tune 


fame of its hospi 
the hosts 


people 


in a measure enabling them 


praises of their 
. to these young for 
arrived 
to answer the demands of a growing fam 
ilv to widen the 


borders of their home 


the change was made with infinite reluc 
tance. 

‘One thing I can say with truth, Aunt 
Hope,” Grace cried, impulsively, when the 
dear old lady appeared at the christening 
of a fourth young Fielding —‘* that the 
only tears Ned has brought to my eyes 
since we were married were shed when he 
drove me from our home.” 

Aunt Hope stooped to 
kiss the baby a tear fell on its face. She 
was thinking of John 


smiled, but as she 


Talbot’s wrecked 
happiness, of the mistaken struggle of his 
life. 





rsiohs as somethin 


of time 
morning 


side. thre 


iad sSupporte 
Lon pare 


s] pperyv siaew N 
aies rooms It w: l it Ulieat She ODSEr 
be SSV Was not comin: Cape At 
vhile the dark havy-coeks tle love 


peating to herself the time-worn pieces of 
consolation which 


On sSuell OCCASIONS al 


Wavs failed to console her 


bye perfectly happy She 
Viat | anted to do 


the country ry picturesque, | 
I don't fee 


only somehow t, and its 
diculous for an art student to mind voi 


4 


about alone, and 


Von. LKX.—N 





Salad 


Slit 


al 


Nath 


Ook 
ssouani, that 
said 


nh turned mito 


Massachusett 


And | thouvthit 


Pr oranite 


abd We 


pon ©] 
t 


} . 
tithe 


sald her 


lone 
the DOOKS 
Work ott 
where there 


li (Crosby savs Wn 
Ann 
long granite wall 


Rock 


probably Cape 


and ends al 


ay Lis partie tat 


Li SS \ Pheres plenty hiore 


eastern, Massachusetts for dlistanee 
here t ) 


ie Hills, w . 
You see Lal ( ad Mr. C 


bys Report 
\\ 
set 


tilie (aPrries 


hv, the artists who mad 
to Row 


They were the re 


1s mV Mma Upowd Comme 


said Anastasia 
And 


hh 


port 


SUPINE L Vhen Thad seen them 


| us if | 


only | could do anvthing dike that! 


last 


{ 


ust vo there vsell 


Bessy privatery wondered whether 


CVS Gdrawihes were LkelVv to be hi 


eood as those in her leup) shie went on 


habitual and 
And then 
lve al 


listening, however, with her 


sineere air Of svinpathy 


bye sides her friend was sav he, 
Wanted to kK 


You 


vranite and ice are the principal natural 


Was now something about 


eranite know the old saying that 


products which we Massachusetts peopl 


Stlall sé 


To-day, 1 imagine 


ice enough as well as granite. 


export we 
[sit true that our granite is so impor 


tant to us said Be SSV. 
The value of the product of the gran 


ite quarries Ol 
a million and a 
her friend 


agricultural products vhich are so valu 


Massachusetts was nearly 


half dollars in 1875, 


} | 
said here are only three 


able to our State By the way, they put 
State 
that 


In the 


ice GOW) Ih our CeHSUS AS all 


agrl 
x 
worth rather 


It’s 


cultural produc t 


Was 


over half a million sane 


vear, 





THE CAPE ANN QUARRIES 


of course, is far ahead of anyvthi 


there in the value of its product 


have go a mines too only Lhe 
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Viiie 

} } 
pronounced a COO OLE 
L1i¢ 


ell 
cott 


pon t1 
ned and refreshed 
alk to Pigeon Cove 


Rockport 


was not too eold a day for 
Ie the hard road 


Doth 
met kne 


These 


Wn Posse ssf a 


Chari 


Prec 
of the road iIrreg 
to Bessy the | 


airs 


fap DOCK 


ving she had supposed to 
ita Py rand Kive teams of oxe 
standing about, and Anastasia 

formed her friend that 
on the pirat 


find ] Ist s 
h bundles o beautiful areh hereabouts— she hada dra 
tor tiie Boston tral hey of it in hea Dav No such areh how 
ve had American Art he ever, Was to be seen The travellers mad 
packages some inquiries at the office of the company 
and were treated vith 


represel 


Were 1th 
KX na she expected to 
Osi ich a team standing 


wbnae. 


those 


dear tmpressionist, oF a kindness and at 


| ] 
ion Which i} hot 


\ soon forget 
Othe depthsof the quar 
nd thee , ark rocks looked hi 
vood suit awh and there 
ie Oh OUP Cape still, and be thick white 


ot Vou vill darker He 


o}) ana 
cataracts of 


MakKkInNeG 
be able 


] i] ° 
them look 


he steam-drill was at work, 


re 








mies 


Larry rie 


COULC 
¢ on busily 
* quarry. 

Anastasia stared 
about her, taking 

nental notes of 
relations of hieht 
und shade, and try 
1th [ne 

act 

VOrK IE 
Bessy Was hot 


Somethi 


Coo! 

oppressed her here 
nad she quite lost 
ie happy tranquil 


Ch she Ih 


ve minutes be 


He 
huban 
Vrileih thie 
and whieh had 
at work among 
ehting the rock 
orkmeth shi 


is itl 


| aon t 

heard that what he 
Ways, ho doubt POssl Die 
But these people are bduine th 
fo me there is sometl om InsSpIrin 
about mi and man 
Was Galhning’ his Dre; 
well tor vou 


It's all very 


drill roeks yourself 


have to 





mdred 


ractory 


Omes 
uN 
aT 


ped 


ay 


in th 


le 


atl 


} 


ONE 


Shout 


smash their 


SS SO 


Widading 


‘ In 
at i\ 
ind th 

aN 


it 


| the 
wh to 
Bay 
ol 
whieh 
> 
Roekp 


Prom 


from the 


Is 


That NC C 


ana 


world over 


Vie 


1 euide t 


‘Some of them 


MONTHLY 


WORK 


qd have to bend 


hands over 


| 
t wm Hay 


Ss eres 


) proud 


t¢ nd to answer vour hard 
Naney | 


S DUSINESS 11aS improved Sie 


LS | Vill 


Dut tt! 


Lives 


uns used 


cs Of stone 


Ist as tne 


SOMETIMES thre \ 


ndred and sev 


neture dragging 


} 


wagine bringing a 
\ssouan ti 
That 


if 


Prom 
iirty miles! 


Ise oa 


Wan 


“s be tter to make 


vor 
bye 
The 


on 


the shore 


ow, Pm told 


d them that 
the haulec 


oOxell 
ort quarry Ve 
the Roekport sta 


companys 's 


as 


a 


the 


| 


re 


pirer 


are 
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REAT QUARRY 


lving on the doek no urn 


ed away from the eli point seaward 


SCOTS ned too, 


Whereupon our sight 


for whieh thev had 


and beheld the areh 


been looking supporting 


they 
just ho ice) 


owed 


charming preture of tall 


-ats foreground 


how sat aown 
cetch, while Be red 


ques 


some of is told, 


the @ranil 
as faras New ¢ 
Had shi ever no 
ich the 


paving stones whieh are used 1h ditferent 


tions 


Was gong rieans, ol 


some 


t 


it to the nearer eities 


ticed the differences wl exist im 


places? The Philadelphians, it seems, 


in 
sist upon having especially long and fair 
the New 


though they share the 


STONES: Yorkers are 


not so exact 
same general 
discontent 


and the Bostonians are 


With any paving-stone which is not 


small and square and eut with rreat ac 


Much 


facts 


curacy more Bessy heard, and 


many more important than these, 


about mueh larger blocks of stone. but 
the individuality of paving-stones was a 


ed 


She remembered haying 


new idea to her, and remained tirmly fix 


In her memory 


seen a Mississippi River town all the 


In 


paving-stones of the lower levee taken up 





and consideration in the Southern te 
where they were going Another of 
surprises Was to hear that aivers we 


. : : 
work under the vessel vonder on this ve 


January day, getting out pieces of ¢vrani 


which had accidental allen intothe h 
bor. How cold they must be! she 


fVenuousiyv exclaimed 
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Hadad any 
very happy 


them a home 


ingve place. More 


niabitants were to be 


bridle d enoucth 


‘ALL 


tforded t 


to par 
PPLE LL te 
ecornt 


Position 


dom had oceasion to regret that position, 


\nd L really wish we 
poor TPANLDSs despised 


‘ meet! 


ive others too 
W Nnardadiv Mass a storie 
I nite, and | am contn 


ve the rocks 


, 


hose are i ler companies 
we GPIVer ? * are a Lu de 
those 
[ wonder.’ 1 Bessy 
don't build more h ses here of 
‘T wonder,” said Anastasia, ‘* how lor 
we Massachuss Ls pr ople are to goon build 


Ing wooden louses Till forests sare 


all cut down, | Suppose have abused 
mv fondness for me houses as an un 
patriotic one, b Ss not so unpatriotic 
after all, to w ! e houses in my 
country may last as long as her hills 

‘The hills don’t last so ve ry lone adownh 
here on the Cape * observed Bessy se hy a 
quarrving goes on too Tast for that 
look! see that roeky village before us 
must be Bay View.’ 

The friends had been recommended 
one of the workmen of the Cape Ann Com 
panv, Who was kind eno iv@h to explain lo 

} as Yong On The q larries 
ata little distance from 

Village, al » stone Was sent do 

ie shore ; 1 the cutting and polis 

shops in cars drawn by steam 
company's railroad, the only railroad 
where steam Is used in the ¢ Tape quarries 
The visitors might have gone up Ol thre 
train tosee the quarrving. But being press 
ed for time, thu Vv chose rather to watel: the 
different processes used in working the 
stone, from its entrance into the shops 11) 
a rough bloek, till it : s the astonish 
polish whic he workmen are 
¥ 
OPK 

in lone wooden sheds, some of them 
open on one side. some of them with doors 
and windows of eotton cloth It was cold 
business, the workmen said, but there were 
stoves in some of the shops, and the men 
were not too eold to keep up an mndustri 
ous chipping and hammering, nol to good 


naturedly explain to the visitors some of 
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show ‘**You must be always tting the stone 


the line. how to into vour eyes,’ eried Bessy 
and what were the 


** Yes, ma’am,”’ said the workman 


com 
yveen peen-hammers and posedly, ** but we 


don’t mind that as much 


They took the bush-ham- as the splinters of steel. All our points 


sts that the ladies are of English steel, vou see, and that’s 
vith five, six, eight, very bad when it vets into the eyes But 
ave the granite the then plenty of the men have a 


rreat knack 
loed appearance which 


at getting it out: they are as good as any 
| The pomt ¢ id eve-doctor.” 
4} 


hh, CHIeETLN 


**Do vou use a camel’s-hair pencil?” ask 
workmen ed Anastasia 





"KIN 
mv work were a “rood ana 
is direct as theirs. It makes 
mv heart beat and my breath 
come quick to be im a pl ice 
like this I know that if I 
‘re to patnt something 
here L should have 
hance for suecess 
midst of the 
resolution and cheert 
dustrv about me 
You wouldn't.” said the 
skeptical Bessy * You'd 


lave a Iie adache 


* Tndeed I should not, for 


tried S sald her 
The most inspir 
DOTS | ever had 


OPrk Were 


and rus 

ne republic 

on of shop-keep 
Americans, but, | 
ation of workmen, 


all sorts of new 


for an old tired 

a Vain attempt to 
see the steam-eutter, they 
ntered the polishing-shops 
Grranite is polished first with 
sand, then with emery, then 
With putty powder and felt. 
Some blocks are polished 
DV a creat machine called a 
Jenny Lind; others by sin 
ister-looking arrangements 
called pendulums, which are 
supported from above and 
run backward and forward 
over the granite a sight 


ANN 


( 





JUARRIES 





ANCHOR 
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a& poicelial ili 


Onl ft When the carriage was ready, and 


sald Bessy wrapped themselves up once Mmiore Tor 


Why doesn’t their long drive, they had not only thanks 
Lhest but respect for the workmen who had 


been so good to them Back they drove 


’ . 
through the late afternoon, in whieh thie 
country yrrew more and more beautiful 


past the boats in the gardens, past the chil 


an Old Quarrv-pit, past ice 
easeades and \ llows turned golden In) thi 
late daylig and the faithful red velve 


fruit whiel tavs all winter lone upon the 


bare sumac-trees Here is the Roekpor 


station % un Qnee more the 


‘Vy subnset the dav voes out 


hit suid Be Ss\ 


don’t think I was foolish 
\nastasia 
! as happrer Sala Bessy 
had been Nor “said Naney but, dear mi 


seemed, how md mV sketches are 








UNEXPECTED 


| pees Vas just ‘at the Red Glove rade ] { r se 
Marie had @ 1 back to her place be t] vall for sunpo 


nnd Lhe ce Peri \I damn Bobinea t is Madani ( 
tle room behind the t looking 
ne the curtain aeross 


Window and bolting the door, she 


{ 


rad I taken from a little cupboard the around 
remains of her last night's supper—a cor She went 

net of pastry filled with Whipped erean trance withou 
She had hada sleepless night pondering beauty and tiie 


] . } } ‘ 
What might come of the unlucky meeting  herin meongruo 


vith Monsieur Engemann and of Marie’s surroundings 
oF 


indiscreet revelations to Captain Loig sWan were 


rot. She had not by any means forgiven muddy diteh b 
Marie, and had seareely spoken to her But Madame 
and now, as she greedily crammed thi ame back 
cream into her toothless mouth, she sadly : 
wondered if it would be the last dainty 

she should receive from Madame Carouge 


the door 


Von Diew 


A knock at the private door made 


tart and almost choke She vot ww t r-room 


ANE EA 


6 't 


ong BS 
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Possible! she 


not | know wh: 
‘they want liberty 


asure as money 
‘ONdGeSCeNSIO] rirl who has been brought 
ia ner ont ; \ will have fey % ‘sires that 
nown [ was 


il consider me a bene 


the expression on her face was not 


perfect content as she sat lookin 
glass door It as, however, the 
ther door that oy 


pened, and Madame Bob 
heau came in, followed by Marie 


The girl was impressed at 


he orand-looking lady sitting Oppos 


her Madame Carouge half rose 


Dent 
head slightly 1hh acknowledem ht of thie 
rirl’s deferential bow lt 


hn Uley loo 


ed at one another 


There was a strikin contrast betwee 
Liem Marie's) cream-white Kidd Wi 
he faintest tinge stealing into ler che 

vas likea pale Malmaison 


rose Wille 
rich color that spread over Madan 


12 
rouge s golden Complexion at sight 


much be avuty likened her to the flame 
of a pomegranate blossom 

There was no contrast in the 
these two well-grown women 
Shie ) 


instinctive dislike to the other. 


before om Mad . ; fested itself. however, in ditferent 
had seen | a he Marie felt at 


Once oppressed and | 
Dare ease She hung her head and became 
selT- COnSCLOUS, ahd a vkward, standing 
there under: the of those brilliant 

eves, and she longed to @o dack to the shop 
vard at having Madame Carouge foreed a smile wid 
*y-dav GOWNS trove to be extra @wracious 
Madame Ca **T hope vou like Berne 


smiled at her 


‘bance ondered is if charming town, Is it not 


Mh idemo St lle 


and that vou wish to remain here Itisa 


some One is fresh Her courteous yet patronizing tone 
should have trouble made Marie feel very far off indeed from 
had been strugeg r Wi ever since her questioner, 

a trouble which morning * Yes, madame, it is a 


Very beautil 
as a lil th, town 


had told herself w 
had come Lenoir’s story con Madame Curouge 
rming the warning her fears had 


While she sat 


her glass. Madame Carouge 


snuiled again She 
Given saw that the girl was not 


fascinated DY 
like before 


her, and that it was necessary to be friend 
had told her- ly with her. 
the only wav to end sueh a folly 


listening statue 


* Dear Madame Bobineau,” she said, 
we must.all try to make Berne as plea 
sant as possible to vour little cousin. Will 
you bring her to see me to-morrow even 
meeting with an ing 
woman eould turn t away from 
W hile Captain Loigerot had spoken 
Marie, an idea had come to 


»>Uproot it 


he did not doubt Rudolf Engemann 
is an insult to him to suppose his love 


rht that a chance there will be only a few old friends. 
I hope mademoiselle will give me the plea 


sure of including her among them.” 
her, and she It was so pleasantly said, in that soft, 
resolved possible ipon it. mellow voice, that Marie melted. 


act 





Thank you, madame, 
na t] Isl remembered tha 
niyv the Vii 1ihneh Yownh } 
esterday She looked helpless] 
ime Bobineau;: the old woman w: 
HGuUIsitively at Madame ¢ wWoug 


d no belief in this sudden kin 
» Marie She was puzzled and t 


LP Prise put il He WIGOW had miadaadhe 
then to gou na balloon, s 


t 


is doll 
ve consented 
‘Madame is indeed kind KI 
elf You m excuse Marie 
hie about her dress 
You had better go bacl | 
e said to Marie 
Ise Vou 
Carouge } ( t Het areoen 
will say am revoir, mademoiselle 
LO-INOPPOW We will sav « 
vou please 
Marie put her cold hand into the wid 
s ele cantly cloved one, ana dis ippeal 
through he ecurtammed entrance Vilnh a 
th of relief ( Propose 
Madame Bobineau was bursting wit! ! f his) 
IPlLOSILY, but ner visitor left off smiling ite 
Her beautiful eyes were terribly angry as oigerot! Do 


ey looked straight at the old Vola } Wawa | to marr 


\ Lame Bob heau act I] crouched ! ! Phehl « Harm Donel 


his mute rebuke, huddled { No need to a 
r chair 
You wished Ly 1e LPpris Sut Madame Carouge 
pose You m Hoy \ : Yor Hea 
\I i lame Bobinea 1 
ndsome thatshe is not 
i shop as yours Is for a di 
ou be thinking of him wife, and 
Her voice was no longer mellow ©] he person L propose 
struck sharp and ringing on the reddened if vou have othe 
Cars of her COM pantlon The Old Wotlhnah oO I } She rose Trom het 
pressed her dark skinny hands togethen at the old woman 
“What can 1 do?” she said, abjeetly Madame Bobineau’s 
What can a poor old woman like me do the willingness she expec 
Howean I help the child’s looks? If ted: she was not sure th: 
dame will only have the goodness to Captain Loigerot’s mone 
ise.” her house, and he 
‘I did advise you, and instead of keep- he took Marie away, sli 


ing the girl quiet and out of sight till I a lodger, and she Should th 


had found a husband for her, you have | oir On the other hand 

hear, been taking her into public, and a have to make a provision 

lowing her to walk about with vounge last consideratior ’ however, little 

men. Mon Dieuw, Madame Bobineau, vou veight. Madame Bobineau could no more 

are not fit to guide a young girl.” help hoarding than she could help breath 
It Was surprising to see how her bea it 1} ! ne KILEeW hi il Mari was alre La 

ful face cleared when she had poured out provided for by the savings she had accu 

her wrath in this pelting fashion; she had mulated. Ofnmecessity she must leave thos 


somewhat got rid of, in words, the vexa savings behind her, but she would not 


i W . ssed | Ss] thou ele ‘ litime of them toward ;¢ lw 
tion which oppressed het he thou ; ( f them toward an 
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AT THE RE 


ge portion; the very thought made her 
>on her forehead. But it 


not to offend the widow. She rose 


ria 
hair Vl Was Uur- 
rent 


vher 
Wiel 


l Madame Carouge did. 
‘Did I not 


e, my dear, kind friend? If 


sav I would follow vour ad- 
you will 


have the goodness to sit down 


agaln, 


1 you what [ think [ am only 


a poor, stupyd old woman, and such ‘a 


cand as tis takes hy Wits 


proposal 
‘No, you are not stupid, Madame Bobi- 
the 
Marie 


matiently, 


see antage of 


List nh, ; she 


aay 


vu, and Vou must 
‘hh a marriage tor 


on, mm aplain has 


} 


i} 
la field, two voods 


lit 
ill 4 


chestnut 


frrove, and he has 


moe Sle nouch 


mm besides these sources of income. 


ed, and 


ed ner lips in a stealthy f: 


me Bobineau’s eves elitter 
x 1 

SHLOTL, 
» LOOK 


A 
; 
‘s too old for Marie, is 
uid 

Madame C 


her foot 


n a huge pinch of snult, 
‘Hi 


hot 


”” Crk 


»is some Vea 


MiwaaAMe 6 Sie 


at heavens ?” rouge 


tapped the floor with “it pe ople 


lit in other ways, what can age signify 


An old husband often makes a 

pier than a young one doe 3 he Is more 
But I forgot 

ooked fixedly al Madame Bobine wus 


girl hap- 


isily satisfied. myself 
hel 
’ bead-like ‘if the girl is for 


Fen 


mil ry 


eyes 
n not advise Monsieur Loigero 


ner. 


{ 
lam sorry, for indeed | 
] 


Food 


felt I was doing you a turn 
Madame 


d ‘ssperation, 


Bobineau shook her hands in 


You mistook me, ma- 
said; ‘‘I only meant that the 
girl should have waited 
not bold. 


you she refused to 


1 
Slie 


dame,’ 
No, 
tell 
gentie- 
men for the size of their wloves ¢ No. no: 
that But, 
madame, my fear is that a gentleman in 


her turn. 


Did I 


measure those 


indeed, she is not 


ean not be brought against her. 
the position of Captain Loigerot will r 


re 


quire a marriage portion.” 

The widow stood thinking; her impa 
tient look had faded into melancholy. 
‘*T will see about that,” she said; ‘‘ I will 
talk to the captain this evening, and pro 
pose the matter to him. 
sent him formally to you and to Mademoi 
You had 
le 
She smiled 


= Now | wish you rood day.” 


I can then pre 


selle Marie to-morrow evening. 
better not speak to the girl beforehand; let 
the captain plead for himself.” 
faintly. 

‘Yes, madame.” 

She affected not to see Madame 
neau’s offered id. With a graceful 
nod, she gathered her lace searf round her, 
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DOD! 


hat 
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D GLOVE. 
and walked down the dingy passage 
the areaded street. 


t 


That Is settied, she 
and her beautiful face looked serene 
again. 


said 


it d lil 
There 


> soon 


t t y Hh? 
akead that morn 


hecame 
tiie 


DY remem 


rdiscretion, 


me aid 


into 
Loren, and thet 


fool, and | Who 


Ve l 
W ho KN 


Mianh 


irs 
of any quarrel 

lavVnots Ly to Eine 
at thie 
is the devil.” 


she made a 
iike that 

He to be 
by Monsieur, Lenoir; usually he 


cht talk of 


fuess 


went every mornin 


he Dri the little bird-like 


‘who had a way of hopping from one 


subjeet to another in a bris! ay that 


A YF, airy W 
carried out the likeness his face suggested 


Bi 


ing so lightly 


to-day Lenoir’s talk 


il a nstead of welg 
that Le 


igerot had forg 
ten it by the time he had finished his cig 
hung upon his listener like a bag of hea 


stones which he was foreed to e irry aw: 
with him, for Lenoir had repeated the su 
stance of Lis morning \ 
and 


had administered to his eur 


interview V 


dame Carouge feeling angry 
balk sui 


ty, 


ident 


the little hair-dresser deseribed hx 


vexation with much exag 


and declared that ther« 


Was 
a 

Eng 
‘Serve him right, too J 

that | 


he had 
too young, and 


she would forgive Rudolf 


no serious intentio 
and uninformed t 
sband of such a woman 
niad answer 
no in Ber 


Is one 


r; but I hope she will for 

act of stropping 

the 
Ing. 
‘Ma foi, 


little bods 


razor had been shav 


his 


PEE ot 
i | 


iv’—he drew 
‘Madame Carouge 


f + 


iar t 


monsiel up 


have gone o find a suitable husband; 
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t I do not believe she had once ; his indiseretion came back vivid] 
to this silent young giant. and he felt sure he was going.to be mixed 
up in the quarrel. 
* Women are the devil,” he said again 
‘and I certainly knew that long ago 
He left the table before the others, and 
hurried down-stairs. 
ldom see, to Madame Carouge received him ver 


Phen, after a few words « 


} } } 
a, cadaverous, oraciOusiv. 


Loi- course, she said, ‘* Monsieur’—she 


‘ ’ } 1 1 . 
a ynished face and cheeked him- him the rare, sweet smile which so fase 


‘You understand, monsieur, speak nated Rudolf Engemann—‘‘ some time : 
Monsieur Riesen is you honored me with a confidence. Y« 
eood friend and customer—so_ said if I could find you a suitable wife you 
t, as @ man can be ealled a eus- would like to marry.” 
| ** Yes, madame.’ 
a l-day, But though Loigerot spoke politel) 
there was no alacrity in his tone. Sines 
answer to the eaptain’s fare- he had seen Marie the idea of the ‘‘suit 
t wanted to get away trom ble” wife had lost its interest for him, h 
hair-dresser, whom he was become a something for which he could 
to consider as gay asa butter- wait another year or so. It would 
much pleasanter meanwhile to walk and 
talk with this bright girl who had at pre 
is out of order; »is sent eclipsed, in his estimation, the pret 
amiss with the we: tiest nurse-maids on the Miinster Platz. 
Madame Carouge saw that he was in 
ditferent, but she had not time to induler 
took along in questioning. She went on, calmly: 
isual panac hen anything *T have not forgotten your wish, mon 
ith him.and he came back sieur, though it is possible I may hay 
eerful than he had started. seemed to vou slow and neglectful.” 
from Berne as long as he ** Ah, madame—” 
vant to see Rudolf, or But the widow went on: ‘I rejoice to 
1,oreven Marie: anyone. tell you | have found some one to whom J 
mind him of the vex- think only one objection can be made: she 
ll be reserved for him has no marriage portion.” 
» of a quarrel between the wid The captain was a liberal soul; he had 
r young admirer; he felt, too, not expected money with a wife; but as 
nann had shown unnecessary he had changed his mind about marriage 
to Marie, for Lenoir had watehed this objection seemed to offer him deliy 
couple, and had dwelt at length erance from the widow’s proposal. 
imated nature of their conversa- ‘* Well, madame’—he cleared his throat 
‘it is desirable that she should not be 
not have been Enge- without a portion. Ihave a little proper- 
the good-natured man ty, it is true, and I hope by economy to 
‘ie, Lbelieve, is always an- increase its value; but, on the other hand 
[ll be bound, when she gets at I might die soon after marriage, and the 
she can be as frisky as a young a lady who has been used to her comforts 
lamb and so on, would be in a better position 
' 


This last was a pleasanter reflection,and if she had also some money of her own, 


it helped to keep up his spirits through the and—and’—puffing out his cheeks—** in 

inner at the Beauregard till the short, she might have more than herself to 
the first course. provide for.” 

As Moritz handed him a dish of stewed Madame Carouge felt mischievous; she 


he whispered that madame wish- had studied her companion carefully dur 


he pleasure of a few minutes’ ing all these months, and she understov¢ 
| 


ien monsieur should be quite dis- his weak points. 
Loigerot lost his appetite at ‘It is true, monsieur. I fear I must try 
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* THE RED GLOVE 











men are born ¢ eivers, you know Now 
listen, for M t | e here in a mo- 
ment: I Dp ose to ask Mac ne Bobine 1 

and a fe over 





le soirée to-morrow even- Carouge she gave him a message for Ma 
ing [hope you will honor me with your dame Bobineau, informing her that the 
presen nd ingratiate yours ith the soirée to which she had been invited was 


The captain’s jocund face lengthened 
To-morrow! ah!” he sighed ‘*T have 
1) mised to 2o to Bale fo l dav or two 
} ; 
( ness connected with my inherit 
ane 
Viadame Caroug is slient Present] 
she said I am superstl S out d 
] but Tsu; { ( ! be he d 
To-day is Monday: can you be back by 
] rsday evening 
On ‘I rsd [I am at your servi 
d I tender you my thanks in advan 
B t do you think Madame Bobineau 
consent to t S marriage 7?’ 
He looked e, for it occurred to hin 
t the old 1 mi¢ aemur to the 
double loss of her first-flo lodger and 
her shop-girl 
Y« a 1 | te} ve Mac nie Bobi 
l oO ad the col ae? 
| er for her consent; my only 
doubt Ss hether you would cond 
scend to marry this yvoun’ port nless 


You are an excellent man, Captain 


5 a a als 
He looked at her inquiringly; he did not 


feel that he deserved praise, and he began 





to think he had been very impulsive; but 
ie fascination of Madame Carouge’s man 
l « l | nl ¢ | his feet After 
he said to hims is he l refl 
L can not Hh¢ ( il Thay 
ctually proj | for the girl 
Madame he said aloud, “SI return 
vou my m devoted thanks he too 
t ind e offered and brushed th 
oarse mustache I have been t } 
however, that it ill be bette tos 


nothing to Mademoiselle Marie herself 
ntil after you. soirée,” 
The widow was enchanted 


‘Quite right, monsieur: you are as wise 





‘ 
as vou are kind,” she said, “oh see you 
inderstand the feelings of a shy young 
cir] In my opinion a formal presenta 


on of you as her intended husband might 
] 


only flutter and alarm the little Marie 


Let her become accustomed to you, and 


then choose your own time for speaking 


of the marriage 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MARIE'S NEW GOWN. 


BEFORE Captain Loigerot left Madam 


deferred until Thursday evening, 
This was a relief to the old woman 


larie must be properly dress 


} 


Sey ie a 
phe felt that J 











ed for such a great event, and she had 
trembled at the prospect of having to bu: 


at least a skirt ready made. She had in 





tended to sally forth that evening to a 


chi ap drap ry shop at the farther end o 


the town, so as to make as economical 


bargain as possible. Now this was un 
necessarv. She possessed, hoarded away 
upstairs, a piece Of soit gray ci shiner 


vhich she had never had courage to mak 

up for herself till she had become too ol 

to wear so light a color. It had come t 
her husband in the way of business, and 
he had given it to her 

She had scarcely Ss} oken to Marie afte 
Madame Carouge’s visit, and the girl had 
been unusually silent, partly from 
shame-stricken consciousness of her ow) 
vehemence, and partly because she want 
ed to avoid any talk about the beautiful 
widow. 

At supper- time, however, the old wi 
man praised her visitor, and dwelt much 
on he r condescension in including Marie 
in the invitation to the soirée 

The girl was silent for a while; she di 
not want to provoke a fresh dispute. At 
last she said, ‘‘I do not wish, madame, to 
go to this party.” 

Madame Bobineau looked at her severe 
ly, and her ] 
herself; there was no use in irritating the 
cir) when SO much de pe nded on hie r do 


cility. She took a pinch of snuff. 


. : . es te 
Ips parted ; then she checked 


‘* You are thinking of your dress, child; 
that is all settled; I intend to give you a 





new one.” 

Marie’s eyes brightened. It would bi 
very pleasant to have a new gown, she 
thought, and she felt more reconciled to 
the idea of the party. 

‘* How kind you are, madame! Thank 
you very much.” She began to wonde 
Whether Monsieur Engemann would be at 
Madame Carouge’s soirée; she hoped lx 
would not be there; she could not feel at 
ease with him, after all Madame Bobineau 
had said. 

As she left the house that evening it 











AT THE RE 


seemed to her that the Red Glove hanging 


n fron 


t 


Ye} 


l ik 


} } 1] l 4 


t of the shop looked swollen and a 
red than usual; she almost fancied 


:1umb pointed at her, and she hurried 


way shiv ering. 


| 


i 


beyond her lodging, her 


v6 W 


Next 


was nouselh Form 


here 


hat a goose 


morning was dull and clou 


oO x to the platform 
beloved mount 


ns would be invisible; and Marie seated 


herself before her little table and tried to 
eoin a letter to the Superior of St. Es 
prit. She was determined to leave Berne 
but she would not do anything hasty or 
foolish—anything that might grieve her 
sind friends in the convent. Her plan was 
to tell the Superior she wished to return 
» her nd then to submit to the advice 
5 might receive But when she had 
vritten the date at the top of her paper 
put down her pen, and a warm blush 
‘ose in her face. She had actually not 
een a week in Berne She had not giv 
1 four whole day s’ trial to her new life, 
nd already she wanted to give it up 
She had reached the Red Glove on Fri 
lay morning, and this 


STILLS 


yA 


ears \ 


elf-co 


was Tuesday 


She tried to 


im Only a great 


but her lips quiver «dso that she felt 
vere not far off. She strugeled for 


Yes, 


} 
Las nice 


ntrol Iam silly. Because 


as | expect at or - | 


vant to change to something else.” 


one 
WoO 
bout 
iad r¢ 


ye 


war 


then 
kind « 
1¢ 

Al 


lookin 
very 
<a 
ler h 
By 





looked round her room It might 
‘se. Shehad told Madame 


the us 


y 


Bobineau 

ly eracks, and the old woman 

yuted out some odd preces of wall 

and had given them to Marie, with 

of paste and a brush. It was won 

to see the effect which this some 
] 


fresh-lookinge dee 


Marie 


party colored but 
n had produced. replaced 


] 134 l- } +] 
1e cork in her Llittie ink bottle. 


will wait a whole fortnight, and 





i 
perhaps I shall be happier. It is 
f the old cousin to give me a gown.” 
hough she shrank from Madame Ca 


vaatronage, Marie had never been 


] 


y, and she felt rather excited in 


J 


ig forward to it, and it 
pleasant to wear the new gown. 
hope it will fit,” ‘I won 
ow it will get made ?” 


she said. 


this time she was due at t 


he Re d 
il iV 


Wo ild be 


| 
i 


Glove, and she set out quickly on her way 


thither. 


Saw 
} " 
LLOuSE 


ed 11 


issue from. th 


Marie 


Captain Loigerot 


»: he earried a bag. 


enhecK 


* pace, but the captain turned in the 


As she drew near the shop she 
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directio or the railway station Th 
iS »] r of meeting him, so she went 
( gain quickly to the shop entrances 
As she reached it Monsieur Engemann 
came out of the house door He stopp 


and held out his hand, and Marie placed 


Good-morning, mademoiselle; T hoy 
you art Cll he said, ith a bright sn 
that made rl feel ashamed of i 
1 rv doubts respect him 

She returned reeting, but she was 
not ea t sin contidenece of 
\ ! l O1 manner, and 
En mann tha 1i¢ eve ooked on 

» the shop if she were anxious to leave 
him. 

She is late, I suppos he thought 
md | owed (L } 

Mai e was not late S lie is Ul ne of 
Madame Bobinea hom she mmetimes 
found in the shop when sl reached it 
She did not want to open the ¢ ith a 

1 1 


quarrel, and she felt that the old woman 


might been i? 


fancy this meeting had 


ranged She was relieved to find the shop 
empty Her entrance, however, was 
ticed. The spider was on guard 


M id ime 


from the curtained door of het 


, come in here,” eried 


Marie went in. The old woman point 
ed toa roll of cache mire on her table 
‘Wh it do vo 1 Say to th it. child r she 
said. Her face 
for indeed it seemed to her that she 


Marie a 


was puckered with excite 
ment, 
cift of great 


as bestoOoWwIng on 


‘It is very pre tty,” Marie said 





‘Tt is lovely, child; itis for you. M 
dame Carouge has sent to say that the } 
ty is put off till Thursday. Can you ( 
yourself a gown of that stuff by Thursday 


if I mind the shop now and then, eh 





**Oh, thank you!” The girl’s eyes glis 
tened Was read to kiss Madam: 
Bobinea it the old ynan had turned 
away. \ kind o ou, madame 
Oh yes, I can make it I made this one.” 
Then she looked grave [t is tru@étyat 


itted it, but I did 


Her under lip dropped 


Soeur Monique cut it and { 


all the sewing 
she felt nervous as she looked at the pret 


The old woman raised her eyebrows 


Those Sisters only turn out machines 


cut, fit thing I wore. W1 
Bobineau never went to 


and sew e\ ery 


fore I was your age, Marie, I could 


i 


a tailor after he 
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minute fea his eyes on the beautiful picture 
sasure your - charms used to offer to his fascinated 
ip gaze; the spell she exercised over him 
had seemed broken. To-day, however, li 
reproached himself for his indifference 
] Lo set her again. 

nothing about the gossip,’ 

‘She must have wondered 


she 1s thinking me capri 


unfriendly ; and Lam so. 1] 
e her now, 
make up for it this evening.” 

And then as he went on to the bank le 
vondered whether Madame Carouge was 
ill. This was the first time he had eve: 

missed seeing her in her parlor. Why 
had he not asked Moritz? He had behaved 
i . like a brute 
skirt.” The truth was that the widow had heard 

Marie went back to the shop in a flutter his footstep—she well knew the firm tread 
of pleasure. She was so surprised sh and she had retreated. She had not quit 
could hardly believe that the old woman Pereirns d whether she would ask him to 
had been in earnest, and she felt asha umed her ws and she was afraid of trusting 

she touched the soft. fine s with him till she had finally de 
in admired its color. ‘ertain] : . Itmight cure him of any fancy for 

l wronged Madame Bobineau; her cou- adame Bobineau’s cousin, she thought, 

had a bad temper, but she mu , if he understood that the captain meant to 
very generous. marry her. 

‘Well, I wonder what sort of a temper The sight of the old glover's ‘littl 

I should have ] i ad not had the cousin” had given the widow a sharpe 

example of good and e le p ople? I pang than she chose to confessto. On her 

as angry enough yesterday.” way home she had told herself that her 

Marie hune her head pe nite ntly over own love for Rudolf Engemann made hea 
her work, and tacked as fast as she could, attach undue importance to the little an 
For the time the delicht of the beautiful ecdote of his kindness to Marie. He was 
new gown had aced her meeting with so good and amiable it was but natural 
Monsieur Engemann. he should try to be of use to this young 

He had gone on t h sSeauregard, stranger. 

] kf } When she reealled Marie’s shy awk- 
wardness it seemed that the best eure fo1 
Engemann, supposing he had taken a fan- 
ey to the girl, would be found in seeing 
Marie beside herself. But this thought 


) this morning jut when was only momentary. Madame Caroug 


vemann | oked in elass-fr ed loved Rudolf too dearly to have undue con 
rlor, there was only Zizi chirping loud- fidence in her power of pleasing him. B« 
dame Carouge wa 10t to | See sides, it was possible probable even that 
minutes ago the young man had this country girl might have been fasci 

een quite re th: 1e wished » nated by Engemann, and that his presence 
Vv could not > might interfere with Monsieur Loigerot’s 

All at once suecess with her. When this view pre 

had been very sented itself to Madame Carouge her hes 
voidanece of her. He itation about asking Rudolf ended: she 

iseworthy motive, had promised to help the captain, and she 
had been sensible of a had no right, she told herself, to do any- 
his feeling peed Madame Ca-_ thing to hinder the progress of his wooing. 
he had passed the turning lead Still it was a disappointment not to ask 

nto the fern-shaded space beside the the young Swiss; she knew how greatly 
fountain without any glowing wish she should have enjoyed his society; but 
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she must be self-denying for Captain Loige 
rots sake. At the 


confessed that she 


lime it 


Invited 


Same must be 
had the Ri 
sens, and although she snubbed the clock 
dreaded his penetration. It 

not to Monsieur 

risk of Mari 


She had asked the ex-cap 


eCXpOse 


meeting 


nder his eve Ss. 


nto keep hisown invitation a secret. Sie 


shed, she said, to have only asmall, quiet 


ering, and there were just a Tew 


intaneces who feel themsel 


migtt 


rieved by being left out, ete., ete. Still, 


though there was little chance that Ru 


" 


In) FTeMann would near ol 


the soiré 


preferred to avoid him till it was over 


] t 


and disappointed at 


sore 


yr to do this, and it added to the je 


already felt about Marie. 
id contradicted 


uut Madame C 
herself that 


she she 


the captain’s assertion, 


arouge owned frankly to 


the girl was handsome. 
She might even look beautiful if she 


When 


will be 


were properly dvessed,” she said. 
Madame Loigerot I 
and teach her how to dress. 


) } 
she is KING 


Yes, 


her, 


l mean to be very kind to her.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SOIREE. 


her 


Glove. 


had said to 
left the Red 
Follow me; don't look about you; 


BOBINEAT 


they 


MADAME 
YUSIN, when 
and 
vhen we arrive, do exactly what you see 
me do.” 

‘* Yes,” Marie said; but when she reach 


ed the Hotel 


help looking about her. 


Beauregard she could not 


The old woman went on quickly; she 


( 


lid not see the admiring glances which 
Moritz and a gentleman who was coming 
down-stairs bestowed on Marie, as the girl 
lingered for a moment to look at the 


shaded fountain 


lern- 


‘Upstairs, ladies, if you please,” said 


- waiter. 


Moritz went on in front, and when they 


reached the great landing he opened a 
door opposite the dining-room, and usher- 
ed them into a pretty sitting-room lighted 
up with wax candles; there were bouquets 
of flowers on the tables, and on a dumb- 
Waiter in one corner there were plates of 
pretty little 
late, and some frosted with colored sugar. 


She had 


cakes, some iced with choco 


Madame Carouge was alone. 


told Madame Bobine au to con 
rose trom a sola 
‘eful dignity 


behind her 


hands 


hever evel dream 


hit 
this bea 
curve of her neck 


Marie 


[It seemed to her that 


to weicome Lhat the g 
wale d 
Hob be 


richer than the exquisit 


the widow's cheeks; and ho 


lustrous were the ¢« yes bent smi 
her own! 

In truth, Madame Carouge 
ty showed like 


dusky setting of her dark hair 


some 


rich 


dress; not a mere blaze of spl 


lowing radiances 


Madame Bobineau had watched the 


two women gazing into one anothers eyes, 


noted thi 
the same feeling. Marie 


she would have t both expressed 


r 


id 


had followed he 
cousin's example, and had put her hat ar 


her white shawl—the only bit of finer) 


possessed onthe table outside. 


also was a striking figure 


pale gown, relieved by y 


ace [riiiing 
her ivory thro 


Madame ( 


round throat, and then her ey 


it and wrists. 
‘arouge admire 
over the pure serene fa 
eves, the creamy whit 

from which the soft bro 

ered in careless waves to a littl 
f M Luae 
Mari Ss 


her ov 


, 3 : ; 
Lune back OF the head 


sighed. She knew that 


could never compare with 


nificent wealth of dark hair, but th 


an unstudied simplicity and freshness 


about the young girl which she envied. 


She ie Bobineau a charm 


gave Madan 
ing smile as she placed Marie on a sofa 
beside her old cousin. 

‘I congratulate you,” she said, lower- 


ing her mellow voice. ‘She is perfectly 
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‘linging stuff suits her —‘‘she is afraid the empress over the 
ng up to one of the way may dislike that any one except her 
from itasmall bunch self should be flattered. But I for on: 


tions “Will you have too good an opinion of Madame Ca 


lle Marie ?”’ she said rouge to suppose she could be so Vain.” 


Ah! thank you 


She had left off whispering, and ther 
had come a pause in her husband's tall 
with the widow. 

**Chut!” said Madame Bobineau. Then 
in atone of fawning politeness, ‘* Will vi 


opening door gave warn 
had fastened the 
Marie's white 
»of color come and sit beside me, madame 2” ai 

made room at the end of the sofa 
ir and Ma Madame Riesen’s last sentence 
iS drow ne d ren hed the qui K ears ol he r hoste 


Which that Riesen. He was gazing in rapt admit 


tioninto Madame Carouge’s beautiful eves 


eemer and he saw that she had heard. 

1 ier speech before ‘Shall we have the pleasure of seein 

And when she had at : 

idame Carouge to her husband, dame?” he said, quickly. 

creeting to Madame “Well, no, I think not.” Madame C 
rouge did not know what to say in answi 


1- Monsieur Engemann this evening, mn: 


d over her 
hat she micht eet at Marie 
lelighted to see you, my dear tothe question which she saw in the elocl 
> She kept the girl’s hand in’ maker’s face. She knew so well that li 
her so approvingly that would not shrink from uttering it that she 
s drooped under such open ad- said, asif in answer: ‘‘lam expecting Cay 
* Well, well, you are indeed tain Loigerot. By-the-bye, I want to giv 
> sore eves—as fresh as a fount you a hint respecting him—in perfect cor 


ay RR n, look here.’ 


fidence, vou understand,” 
| ine husband still bend The last words were heard by Madam 


nd seein I 
Riesen. She was in the 


‘arouge’s hand, she 
and spoke in a louder Madame Bobineau |: 


h by a misehi 
not often, is it, Madame imitation of Lenoir the i 
me sees—what shall I she stopped at this. 

ps, a little in the way, 


’ . 
bair-aresser, 


vo planets shining at once in ‘*I am, perha 
You know, mv dear mademoi- she said to the old 
elance pointed her words ** Confess, now 


woman, and he: 


are not famed for our 
Madame Bobineau ? do you not think Lorenz and our hostess 
made this re- would make a fine couple?” She blinked 
her eyes to get atear intothem. ‘‘I feel 


Vh as she 
eby became aware that she 
ng universal satisfaction. Iam the only obstacle.” 
into Madame Bobineau smiled grimly. 1] 
such talk as this in Marie’s presence irri 


tated her more than the flattery which had 


bineau’s head had sunk 3 
as a turtle’s sinks into its shell. 
And indeed, except that her face was flat 
cone before it. 

‘You forget Monsieur Engemann.” 


She knew that the jealous wife wanted to 


instead of pointe d, she did not look at that 
moment unlike aturtle; her small glitter 
na ¢ Ss were quite expressionless, and 


i 
her dark skin looked tough and creased, as 


she stared stolidly before her, quite deaf 


be told that she was unreasonable, but sh 

was not inclined to indulge her. ‘* I fan- 
to her friend’s appeal. cy matters are arranged between him and 
A gleam of malice shot into Madame Madame Carouge.” 

The clockmaker’s wife had recovered 
herself. The old woman’s cynical man- 
ner had had the bracing effect such a man- 
ner is apt to have on excitable natures, 
and while wishing she had been less ex 
pansive, she registered a grudge to be paid 
to Madame Bobineau with interest on the 


Riesen’s pale eves. She bent down and 
whispered to Marie, so loudly, however, 
that the mistress of the Red Glove could 
scape hearing 

‘Never mind, my dear child; your cou- 
sin knows you are a beauty as well as I 
do, but she isafraid I shall turn your head, 
and’’—she nodded her head significantly first opportunity. 
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Rudolf Engemann 
low indeed, 


she said, 


selves’ —she put her 
mouth, sp 

Marie to 

have thought 

vounger here 
yneau with her Sharp 


far off neither.” 


was | 
and her: 
a vulnerable spot 
sip was a 
Madame 
eyes to th 
‘Dear 
in marriage Ww iuite an 


idea 


‘ 


old-fashioned 
ibility of 
Madame 


woman Wwe 


It seems to me that suit 
more necessary,” 
but the old 


me, if a 


emper 1s far 
Riesen winced, 


4 1*] oo 
on steadily. Believe young 


‘need girl six 
Maris “they are 


man Marre 
] 


Ss an Inexperl 
ooked at ; 


] 
rel, 


sure to quar 
He has always been accustom 

everything done for 
for it; 


have 


LOOK 


him, and he 
There 


X pe rience ohn one side or 


sie is in the same case 


should be « the 
owner. 
Madame Riesen looked at her ad 


You speak like a] 


‘I dare say you are 


Nay 
right, buti 
ion the experience should b 
of the husband 

*Chut!” said Madame Bobineau ag 


Madame Riesen had gone on talking, 


for 
heedless of the opening door; and the next 
moment the short round figure of C 
rolled into the 


bowing before Madame Carouge 


wtamn 


Loigerot room, and stood 
were a queen, 

‘Permit me, monsieur,” 
ing. ‘I wish to present you to some o 
friends, and also to a new one.’ 

The captain’s round face expressed un- 
limited satisfaction he 


hostess to the opposite sofa. 


as followed his 


She wished 
to take him at once to Marie, but Madame 
Riesen stopped their progress. 

** Ah. 
you have no eyes for me, and indeed 
who ean 
attractive 


Monsieur Loigerot,” she said, 


vonder? Gray hairs are not 
—are they, Madame Bobineau 


She nudged her neighbor, and then glan- 
cing at her flat brown head, she slightly 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Eh,mon Dieu, 
you have no gray hair; I had forgotten.” 


Captain Loigerot might have repeated 


dresser’s compliment 
secured Madame Ri 
st be owned t] 


Marie 


nstances that 


re aching 


seemed to be 


to Madame Care 


vuge 


vroll 


‘* Mademoiselle | 


you permit 


Marie 


ed up and 


took courage i 
smiled, first at 
the captain. 


-captain was 


ord m 

‘* Yes, monsiet 

Marie di 
Madame Carouge’s { 
feel aw 
was more shy of her hostess t 
To her reli 
-~ 


1 not 


made 


kward and self-conscious 


of the captain 
ing a few more words to 
rot, Madame Carouge movi 


lf to Madame | 


. ic 
maagame, she said 


dressed hers« 


* Dear 
show you my new photograph. You must 


give your opinion about 


me l 
Then she moved gracefully across the 
room, so that Madam« 
her 
the Red Glove smiled 
vatched the 


turning her head, and when she 


Ric sen was obliged 
to rise and follow 
The mistress of 


two ladies 


approvingly. She wv 
t 


l + 
Without 
, >»: 
saw Riesen go 


ip and join them in dis- 


cussing the merits of the new portrait, 
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quietly into the place just 


-clockinaker S wife. 


iat Marie and thee ipta 


1 } 
vy of each other, and it see! 


yould get on 


led to him Madame 


need not look rany Opposl 


of Madame Bobineau. 


f ] 
reliel, but 


more difficult win 


to 


It like this when I 


a 
j ined at the ca 


his brain and gave 


It seemed 


famed *succe n 


assure him that soldiers are 
love, and that love 


than smok 


mad mwWePSs ¢ 


He 
her 


ince the Kho nations 


throa 
‘Yes, Iam flower 


fond of 


very 


she loved flowers dea 


hted up with enthusiasm as 


them 
r 


n pulled at fis) imperial, 


aden vill then allow me to 
bring her 


A smile had 
lips. Shi 


some he said, 
to Marie's 
was wondering why the cap- 


flowers 2?” 


becun curve 


tain puffed out his words so much more 
than he d then she 
reflected that she had never been to a par 


dat their last meeting: 


tv before, and 


that yp rhaps this 
iw In Which 


talked at p 


people iti 
She did not like it; it made her feel strane 
nd nervous; but when the captain offer 


to bring her some, her eyes agi 
with pleasure. 
‘Oh, thank you, monsieur,” 


are indeed kind 
h was deliehted: he felt 
He halt 
Pablo tof a ss ' 
ineffable satisfaction, anc 


Marie. 


Mademoiselle would 


yroeress. closed hh 


nking al 


of her own ?” 
all, I 
the 
be 


glove shop, or even to a younger man 


he began to see th: 


life 


LO 


oirl’s 


verv 


brought prefer 


Marie smile d Yay ly and shook he r he ad 
‘Yes, monsieur, that would be a castle in 
Spain 


She showed her eth as she 


pretty t 
laughed, and the captain longed to kiss 


her. He liked every one to be merry 


what a jocund life he should lead with 


lively voune creature! 


There is no reason why mademoiselle 


should not possess a gvarden, he said 


pompously. 
on 
INO 


‘*T shal 
L think it would be lik 


Marie shook her head 
never have one, 


and shi YaZze 


heaven »y have a carden :” 
pensively at the nosegay on the table ne 
her. 

tiesen had been watching them for the 
last five minutes. Mademot 
selle Marie shakes her head at our friend, 
he said. i 
1 
i 


‘*T see that 


‘T fear that does not promis¢ 
well for his success. What do you say, 

His wife’spresence had for Riesen etfeetu- 
‘ lly destroyed the pie asure of conversation 
with Madame Carouge. Heconsidered him 
self an excellent husband, but he also con 
sidered to 
he was her mentor, 
who helped her to steer her 


himself necessary the hand 
some youn” widow: 


the 


pilot 
course safely among the rocks and quick 
sands of flirtations and : suitors ; 
vet he knew, although he turned his eyes 
7 . } 1 

away from the knowledg¢ 
of 


much 


greedy 


that the plea 


sure his talks with Madame Carouge 


was like that of a school DOY 


in a 
forbidden apple-tree; certainly this even- 
ing all the special charm that character- 
ized such talks was absent. 
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», ladies?” he repeat and far more suita 
his hostess did not answer, and his 
was scrutinizing the couple on the sof 

her pale gray eyes 


At this fresh appeal Madame 


Mouse 
+} \ } 
ng that Madem« 


I 


lis evenly 


Mad ine 
and 
ver you wisl 


‘tain is surely toc o 


“he might eas 


One or othe 

such a marriag 
his shoulders 
was disgusted at 

never rebi KEeC he i \ it ne thi y Madame, % 

] lh vour lea 

on the contrary : ; both ther i Sunday eve 


d caressingly at her offending eu 


» romantic, dear Madame 


: ; 
ist please remember tha 


not so fortunate as you 
all make love mar 
” Her listener shrank 
li me, the captain 
very fr for his 
Moreover, you have only to look 
him to see that he is in love; it is a 
rreat chance for a poor little shop o 
man im his position See ho 
baa 30 
lame Riesen’s eves, the 
captain’s suecess had Madame 
r own faded. The elo 
also a tri 1m} hant e 
vas malice in Il, 
ble nature is always moiselle’s eyes makes 
alarming’. iadame, Sioul | Lry 
‘To look at her’—Madame Riesen 9 
a careless olanc e across the room 
would never imagine her to be a 
she i irl I for a mom: 


ae ] P } } XT 
seen 1Or many a day so fresh and ss § yas M 


would you? She is the finest ¢ 

Marl 
And what a white skin she mee! | 
! ing hereyesonmadame’s brown Riesen: 
throat. ** Fis 


1 


the men must admire it! with he 


yW 
They do, and I hear she is conside red very “Ves, i ( li l »”? chime d in Ma 


1 l 7 > te 
handsome. Indeed, between ourselves, [I dame Bobi: l. Marie, it is time to say 


have reason to know that she hasayoung- good-nig 
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eir adieux the 
Bobineau, 


and the 


ne captain 
I 


hints as to 


she said. 


ut 16 seems to 

ce for your 

to her, and then 

he rejoined Marie 

u in such a state of 
missed his footing on 
it for Moritz’s 


rolled to the 


imely 


bottom. 


1d ngemann’s female ac 
in Berne had been limited. 
il te with the ] iful 
had 


Seay gF 
> Bobineau a 


mstances brou 
' 

dam 
me or two others 


of the bank 


ri had in turn askec 


with them in their chateaux 


but the young 


out of the town, 
» had been mere kind 
that the culf 


wealthy person 


im, and 
and these 
is too wide for free intercourse. 
If ambitious, and he did 
in his ideas so as to foree 
th people who looked at life 
from a different stand point. 


Perhaps the 


to his sudden interest in Marie P 
art 


| from the glamour created } 


was the tac hat ] 


» met her o 
cround S]} 
then nothing about | 
or short-comings 
5 m nd as 
~asif his own mother h 
, and this was the highest prals 
f vuld have 


fellow e 
but the thought has 


vith Marie: she had 
Voexert 
Madame B bing im | 


} 
»; she depend aon he ro 


‘3 
yMmAaKe LOIS KNOWN 
every one, and it gave Engemann as 


ld not fi Ly 


acquaintances, | 


of svmpathy which he cou 


his other female 


were among the excuses he 


made to | 


} » {4 
the morning after the 


if 
eCil 


On 


he was ashamed of his keen fee 


appointment when he looked in at 
window of the Red Glove and saw 
the 


ull 


shop was empty. 
less owing to this paucit: 
of female friends that Engemann had r 
Hot 
He had looked in at the Re 
Glove shop on Wednesday, but he only sa 


It was doubt 


mained ignorant of the soiré 


at the 
Beauregard 
Madame Bobineau, as Mar 
hard at her 


curtained door. 


1] W 


Wh in the room b 


night when he came out from din 
saw that Madame C 
again absent from her little room, and he 
had remarked that Captain Loigerot | 


a flower in his button-hole and was sin 


rouge 


larly silent. He had also remarked t 
Moritz drove the on in 
ried manner, and that there was far | 
delay than usual between the courses. 
Just bevond the hotel, at the corner of 
the street opposite the Kornmarkt, w 
flower shop little 
in the broad window, a plant or 
two, some dried 


dinner a very | 


as a 
There was show of 
flowers in 
and two or three 
reaths of immortelles, but even a st 


OVASSeS, 
‘an 
cer like Rudolf knew that this shop had a 
reputation for bouauets, and he had more 
than once thought whether, in token of 
eratitude for her kindnesses, he ought not 
to order a nosegay there and present it to 
Madame Carouge. 

This morning he was about to turn into 
the hotel to get his breakfast, when he 
saw Captain Loigerot coming out of the 


flower shop. He stood for an instant bal- 
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home 
» t] 


The captain n 
} 1 : wr 9 
and as he walked away, Madame _lingen to take us: 
Si cee a a ‘ sceawian Tian 4 “ n Madame 
S parting request came back to eturn Madani 


he clockmaker, and he felt foolish. befor 


‘*Pray keep this affair secret, dear through the 1 
friends,” she had said, holding and Freienhof, and ec 
his wife’s hand in each of hers. ‘** ple cool of the evening. 
might laugh, and our captain 1 l t this programme ? 
submit to ridicule, I fear.” He smiled, 

And Monsieur Riesen had 11 rn. It galled him to 
promis dd over that soft hand that no or \ fe Ww was ally 


should learn anything from him, and noy 


he had joked the captain before Enge- last nig 


mann. Already he saw a quest En- more than one 


gemann’s honest blue eyes ten- on whether Su 


deavor to prevent this. venience of Monsieur Engemann 


‘*T am fortunate this morning,” he said Engemann’s 


to the young fellow. ‘‘I had been plan- to Riesen 
ning how I could see you.” that the 











in extra cause of irritation to his com 


[think your programme is charming 
the voung fellow said The n, alt imouch 
is not very observant, he noticed Rie 
So) mani Lt. 38 cind 
t! S ] renial enough to 
ten a evniec, “totake so much troubl 
t others v ple sant hi yliday. 


[ Intend to get some pleasure out ¢ 


t too, mv friend’—Riesen went on in 
is mocking manner—** though I do not 
pect to reap from it the profit to which 

you aspire pardon me, [ am keepin 


vou from vour breakfast 


; , 1 ’ 
mace showed Him where Engemann Was 


unerable He smiled pleasantly as he 
odd l his far well, 
\ t | he uid to him I if h 
! ny 1 ( honor, he Wiil not pro 
se to he He must know what De 
' ’ 
sald =O such an Inequakt maten Phe 
VO titi lhe may nake 1b 1mpossipie 
t { youn I LO to help proposing to 
I i 


‘MANIFES’ 


W KE have seen how desirable it is that 
self-governing groups of men should 
be enabled to work together in permanent 
harmony and on a great scale. In this 
he work of 


ind of political integration 


civilization very largely consists. We 





hav seen how in its most primitive 
form political society is made up of small 
self-coverni rroups that are perpetu 


ally at war with one another. Now the 





process of change which we eall eiviliza 
tion means quite a number of things, but 
the sno doubt that it means primarily 


the gradual substitution of a state of peace 
for a state of war. This change is the 
condition precedent for all the other kinds 
of improvement that are connoted by such 
ion.” Manifestly the 


development of industry is largely de 


term as ‘‘ civilization.” 


pendent upon the cessation or restriction 
of warfare: and furthermore, as the in- 
dustrial ph ise of civilization slowly sup 
plants the military phase, men’s charac 
ters undergo, though very slowly, a corre- 
sponding chance Men become less in 


] 


» destroy life or to infliet pain ; or 


to use the popular terminology, which 


happens to coincide precisely with that of 


the doctrine of evolution, they become 


r 
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her. Those eyes of hers are omnipotent 
He arched his evebrows at this till the 
nearly reached his forehead, and letti: 
his gray beard sink into his waistcoat, li 

ilked thoughtfully home. 

Meanwhile ‘“‘the young fellow” had 

alked up to Madame Carouge’s parlor j 
a happy mood. He loved boating, and 
was some time since he had had a real 

] 


holiday. Riesen’s programme had sound 


ed to him almost fairy-like, for he kni 
well how beautiful was the scenery of th 
Lalke of Thun. He vas impati nt to than] 
Madame Carouge for the pleasure she had 
procured him. 
The class door was closed, and when li 
oked through the window he saw that 


the room was ¢ mpty. 


[It was still early, and Madame Carouge 
had been tired out on the previous e1 


} vel 


ing. This mornin instead of rising 


SOOM aS she had drank her chocolate, S 


had turned round and was now fast asleep 


remann was on his way to the bank. 


DESTINY.” 


less brutal and more humane. Obvious 
ly, then, the primary phase of the process 


called civilization is the general diminu 


tion of warfare. But we have seen thata 
ceneral diminution of warfare is rendered 


possible only by the union of small polit 
ical groups into larger groups that are 
kept together by community of inter 
ests, and that can adjust their mutual re- 
lations by legal discussion, without com 
ing to blows. In the preceding paper 
we considered this process of political in 
tegration as variously exemplified by com 
munities of Hellenic, of Roman, and of 
Teutonic race, and we saw how manifold 
were the difficulties which the process had 
to encounter. Wesaw how the Teutons 
—at least in Switzerland, England, and 
America—had succeeded best through the 
retention of local self-government com 
bined with central representation. We 
saw how the Romans failed of ultimat 
success because by weakening self SOV 
ernment they weakened that community 
of interest which is essential to the per 
manence of a great political 
We saw how the Greeks, after passing 
through their most glorious period in a 


aggregate. 


state of chronic warfare, had begun to 
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ieve considerable suece SS 1n forming a R me were d ve loped When thr kK ! 
pacific federation when their independent of Persia undertook to reduce Greece ) 
ireer Was 8S idade nly eut short by tne Ro the ¢ nd tion of A Pers in sat) iv t 
man conquero Was i t danger tha ul eno 
4 This last example introduces us to mous ft nm of Greek thous 1 thie 
: fresh consideration of very great impor- intellectua e of the Europ orld 
; t It is not onlv that everv progres ! been nipped { d And 
, community s had to sol In o7 who ean t how often r ri 
vy or no r, the } yblem of seew | ( som ttle eam of ¢1 tion, less 
rmanent coneert of action without sae t t 1 ( v than tl ( had 
} nn local \dependenc oO ection, but come, may have been quenche ! very 
een din this diffi t work the or massacr } test vhich 
the a eks of other ex mute In t to assun t ! } i e) 
case just cited of the conquest of Greece cine barbarism. to subdue it. to ¢ ( 
Rome little harm was done, perhap and to enlist its brute for ) 
: But under different circumstances ni law and on r cd ‘ murdero 
} ! damag may have bi 1 adone mn or Du { l to be dons $0 one 
this way, and the nearer y 0 to the be fore vou could ect to ha i 
nnings of eivilization, the eat t pea il « lizations like « ‘ Phe 
aan At th da no history \ SOe ria. oO! Ror eis by no ite 
uv fe brilliant points of civilization sur- ly explained by the theorv of a delib rate 
E rounded on ey ry side by a midnight immora policy of ageres n ! 
‘kness of barbarism In order that nal,” | believe, is the stronger adjective 
‘ pacific community may be able to co lich Dr. Draper uses I] ‘ ( 
: on doing its work it must be strone enough vs of Rome were largely dictated 
a nd warlike enough to overcome its bar- just such considerations as tho vh 
s arie neighbors, who have no notion what v century ago made it necessary for th 
ever of keeping peace. This is another to put down the raids of 1 
of the seemina paradoxe 3s of t if history Secoteh H rh] inders al d h ( eC SINCE 
of civilization, that for a very lone time made it necessary for Russia to rddue the 
the possibility of pr ie can be guaranteed Caueasus It is not easy for a turbulent 
mly throuch war Obviously the per- community to live next to an orderly o1 
nanent peace of the world ean be secured without continually stirris 7.) ymnit 
only through the gradual coneentration disturbai hich eall for rep. 
of the preponderant military strength sion from the orderly commun Such 
into the hands of the most pacifie e m considerations go far toward « yan 
munities. With infinite toil and trouble the military history of the Romans. and 
this point has been slowly cained by man it 1s a history with which, on the whole 
sind through the circumstance that the we ought to sympathize. In it Kuropean 
very same political aggregation of small relations that history is the history of t] 
primitive communities which makes them movine of the eivilized frontic 
less disposed to qu irrel amone themselves rd and eastward against the disast1 US 


tends also to make them more than a encroachments of barbarou 


match for the less coherent groups of their This great movement has, on the whole 
more barbarous neighbors. Thesamecon- been steadilv kent up spite of som 
cert of act mn which tends toward j iternal apparent fluetuation in the iftl nd xth 
harmony tends also toward external vie- centuries of the Christian era and it isstill 
tory, and both ends are promoted by the going on to-da It was a erea n for 
co-operation of the same sets of causes. civilization when the Romans ove in 
But for a lone time all the political prob- the Keltiberians of Spain, and taug 
lems of the civilized world were compli them good manners and the Latin lan 
cated by the fact that the community had guage, and made it for their interest here 


to fight for its life. We seldom stop to after to ficht against barbarians. T 
reflect upon the imminent danger from third European peninsula was thus v 
outside attacks, whe the 4 from surround over to the side of law and or lk r 1) 
ing barbarism or from neighboring civil ger now remained on the north. The 
zations of lower type, amid which the r 


Gauls had once sacked the city of Rome 


1 
and high-toned civilizations of Greece and hordes of Teutons had latels 
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ward as far as the Oder, and made it so 
; much the easier to defend Europe. In the 
move- thirteenth century this frontier was } 


hreatened manently carried forward to the V 


per 
istu 
la by the Teutonic Knights, who, un 
commission from the Emperor Fr 

[l., overcame the heathen Russians 


inians; and 


In this samee 
, the grandson of Jinghis Kha 
down into Europe’ with a horde o 
a million of Mongols, 


the experiment of At 


Licgnitz in ; 
his victory he had to desist 
k of conquering Europe. 
1 century the physical pow 
civilized world had grown immensely 
the impetus of this barbaric invasion 
mainly spent upon Russia, the growth o 
which it sueceeded in retarding for mor 
than twocenturies. Finally, since the six 
teenth century we have seen the Russians 


redeemed from their Mongolian oppressors 


and rich in many of the elements of a vi 


orous national life we have seen the Rus 


sians resume the aggressive in this con flic 
ning to do for Central Asia 
what the Romans did for Eu 
The Arvan people, after attaining 
eh stage of civilization in Europe, ar 
beginning to reeover their ancient 
homestead. The frontier again 
rism, which Ceasar left at the Rhine, 
been carried eastward to the Volga, 
IS how : lvancing <¢ ven to the Oxus. 
question has sometimes been raised 
er it would be possible for European civil 
ization to be seriously threatened by any 


1 


future invasion of barbarism or of some 
lower type of civilization. By barbarism 


Ih Lie Yell 
was the last d iy on which cert inly not; all the nomad strength of 
to contend with eivil- Mongolian Asia would throw itself in vain 

It was no doubt against the insuperable barrier constituted 


all future history, and by Russia. But I have heard it quite se 

issue we must largely riously suggested that if some future At- 

policy adopted by Ceasar five tila or Jinghis were to wield as a unit the 
fore. By the end of theeighth entire military strength of the four hun 
reat power of the Frankshad dred millions of Chinese, possessed with 
sted in behalf of law and or some suddenly conceived idea of « onquer 
Roman throne was occupied ing the world, even as Omar and Abder 

, the ablest man who had ap- rahman wielded as a unit the newly weld 
he world sinee Ceesar’s death, ed power of the paracens in the seventh 
f the worthiest achievements of and eighth centuries, then perhaps a stag 
Great was the conquest and gering blow might yet be dealt against 
of pagan Germany, which European civilization. I will not waste 
frontier against barbarism east- precious time in considering this imagi- 
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ramoment some Oo ie ¢ ( oO 
cular turmol ipon the po eal 
pment of the progres e nations 
Oye 1 think we may sal 11 
isa larax and enera ru hat al 
prodigious warfare required to. fre 
ivilized world from peril of b val 
wk served greatly to increas 

iltv of solving the ereat mitial 

of civilization. In the first place, t 
bulence thus arising was aserious Obst 


to the formation of closely coherent polit 


cal aggregates, aS we see exempl 


he terrible convulsions of the 


sixth centuries, and again in the 


ney acquired by the isolating fea 


rreat and the time of Louis VI. of I 


In the second place, this perpet ial 





ence was a serious obstacle to tne 
vation of popular liberties It is 
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eudalism between the time of Char 
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that Europe has ever 


vhose victory would have meant the 
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lishment of the Inquisition at Westmi 
ster Hall Nor can we 


longing eves the 


forget with 


orsican barbarian w 


ielde d 


for mischief the forces of France 


n 1805 looked aeross from Boulogne at thi 


shores of the one Huropean land that ne 


er in word or deed oranted him hom Lore 


But in these latter davs England has had 
ho need 


of stormy weather to aid thre 


prowess of the sea-kings 


ura 


ho are her nat 


defenders It is impossible for the 


thoughtful student of history to wa 


across Trafalgar Square and gaze on the 
of the mig 


htiest naval hero that 


lived, on the summit of his lofty col 
d cuarded by the roval l11ons 
toward the government 

he freed from the 

of Napoleonic invasion, and toward 

that ancient church 


wherein the most sa 
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ase of the Enelish 1 
must lead us as 

forecast the future 

speaks slightingly of the f 


Americans 


ace 1n 


\merica we go on to 


Carlyle somewhere 


act that the 
double their numbers every 
years, as if to have forty million 
dollar-hunters in th 


twenty 


world were any bet 





port a po 
that of Be 
h ordinary 
L pop 
uth, 
modera 
operatiot 
that this means 
hundred mil 
ation of the 


Another 


1etic 


that stupendous 

of the twentiet 

days of our 

L do not predict Ln 

are discernib] economic 
heving that there 

the rat r inere 
ertheless continue 
absence of suc] 

ed the grow 


Our modern 


] 
i 


ife and property occasioned by 


but trifling when compared 

ful ruin and desolation 
perpetual and protra ted 
tiquity und of the Middl 
warfare, both private and public 


famines, and sweeping pestilences like the 





M 


AGAZINE 


> 


HAR 


PER’S NEW MONTHLY 


eided 


is passed entirely from 
stage of 


into the industrial C 
The events falsified all the 
the 


Prom 


ess advanced 


"ALLY 

li a people 1 ovreat army 

on demand: welvemonth 

the governme hundred 

thousand me luntary enlistment 

it Was thoug ‘ Involving 
apart 


hor 
\pril, 1865, 


gvht have 
Gulf States with 


tO oppose 


Lhem 

thoug maintenance of a 

irmy wi vegeta military temper 

Americal id lead to manifesta 
aomestic 


rrpession 


aone tl 


t for the 


Vahishe¢ 
nd sutlicien 


sand men 
whole country. It 





was thought that 


ed SO hard 


CeCOUTA 


ero 
iad pursued l 
common, united among 
marked otf from most 
by a difference far more 


the ground-wort 


Gomlnion over 


tations 


ipohn compe 


iS somethin 
e people Wou 
could the experince 


PaArenlly mder 


Lremendadous tl 
Wrou 


conviction that no 


Lical Questions 
tt] 


must be se 


il methods thie 


provided, and that no Stat 


to break the peace lt 


f conviction that 


Of tills 
cilitated the re-lnstatement 


States 1n ur old federal 


“ood sense and 


acted upon if omethin 
IIs for 


lented in history, 1 ‘al 


thy a 1: miration on 


he North 


principle im America 


Sy¥repa 
elr brethre 


through this fearful ordeal anc 


stronger than ¢ 


hot again be pul 


with this principle unimpaired, the 





OUrhe Was 


found 


e present Q een 
and tive 

} 

as hence Called 
ist forty-eight 


has a population half that of 


has a publie library of 200,000 


and has a university with at least 
proressor Oo! \ ria \\ d 


e renown 
within a period of 
mote points upon 


] 
lif 


, such erudite and 


pon 
Ene@lish language is 


press as those of Professor 


vourne, of Bishop Colenso 
and of Mr. Hubert Bancroft of 
en such % le common 
nwet £ Of all that 
Lhere Zealand. 
nate of perpet 


race 1s how 


And there 


state 
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aay 
Wha rac 
{ 


sh forefathers 


people ih 
liere 


LO-day 


hemispheres 


commercial supremacy wl 


to acquire wile Kn 


its arin across th 


e spoken by these g 


not be sundered 


petual 


versal 


ana 


preserve Its) integrity and 
business will be 


transacted 


speaking people to so great an extet 
I I 
Whatever mah may 


will find it n 


sooner or later to learn to express 


language any 
learned in his infaney, he 
cessary 
his thoughts in English. And in this way 
it is by no means improbable that, as Ja 
cob Grimm long since predicted, the lan 
guage of Shakespeare will ultimately be 
come the language of mankind 

In view of these considerations as to 
the stupel dous future of the English rae 
does it not seem very probable that in duc 


course of time Europe, which has learned 


i 


some Vv: lessons from 


America al 


ready, V i it worth while to 


adopt 
order to do 


with the chances of useless warfare 


the lesson of federalism in 
away 
which remain so long as its different states 
own no allegiance to any common author 
LV ¢ War, as we vith bar 


barous races both a necessity and a favor 


have seen, 1s 


ite occupation; as long as eivilization 
comes in contact with barbarism it r 


mains a too frequent necessity ; but as be 
tween civilized and Christian nations it is 


an absurdity. For example, we sympa 





1 


MANIFEST DE 


Ortirle DAaPrDar 


ries has wrou 


pace 
wd unl 


aint 


ntleman in Massae 


Ire.iy W i OCKII 


*OpPLb1oNn 


thie poles 


tries to wrei 
Is it too mue t by-and-by 


may similarly put public warfare under th 
ban? Ithink not. Already in 

as we have seen, it has become ¢ 

ary to deal with questions between States 


just as we would deal with questions be 

een individuals This we have 
be the real purport of America | velopment 
isi To have e lished such ; Vsti f EK irope 


over one great continent is to hay ! ism upon 
a very good beginning toward establ 


ing it over the world lo establish sue 


a system in Europe will no doubt. be 
{ re we have to deal with 
mense complication of pre judice Ss, 


tic and ethnological a 


head bv Lingus 


ences Nevertheless the pacihe press 
exerted upon Ik rope by America 1S 
coming so great that it will doubtless 


7 


fore long overcome all these obstacles 


+ 


refer to the industrial competition betw 





tA ZINE 


Tennyson t 


or man and fede ration 
Indeed, on Vien sueh 


a ized 

sharply demareated 

APD said to brave fairly 
nly 


the world be 


pecome tr \ Nristlan Many 


and doubt and perplexity wi 


pass DY betore s 


ed. Me: 


ich a desideratum 
unWhile it is pleasant to 
at the dispassionate contemplation 
“at masses of historical facts goes far 
ird contirming our faith in this ulti 


mate triumph of good over evil. Oursur 


ith pictures of horrid slaughter 
and desolation ; it end 


vev began W 


S with the picture ot 


vorld covered with cheerful homesteads 


ylessed with a Sabbath of perpetual peace. 


spised herself if she had known it 
tt] ry pride which led her into it 


ll had been made, and the 


three 
vere standing in Mrs. Weeks’s en 
leave 
went on, coaxingly: ** Now de 
to me \W nat 1S 1t¢ I 


is something beautiful, 


) 
KhOW 


or your sister 
yore her wouldn't have said anything about it 
iad on Paulina had a protruding upper jaw, 


Done 


and when she smiled her mouth stretched 


ar back She smiled a good deal when 
proud she talked. She jerked her head too, and 
ind wel moved her eves 


She affected a snapping 
Loomis, 


vivacity of manner, or else she had it nat 
her late urally. She did not know which it 
herself, but she admired it in herself. 
Mrs. Weeks, who looked a d 


leal like her 


except that she was paler, and her 
hair Was graver, and she wore spectacles, 


colored up faintly 


Was 


Sister, 


‘Tain’t worth seein’, 


said she. depre 
cating ly 


but as long’s Charlotte's spoke 
{ don’t ming showin’ it to you 

Then she open d the door opposite the 
Sitt 


OF 1b, 


ing-room, and with an air at once sol 
emn and embarrassed, motioned her eall 
ers to pre cede her Ih. 


Paulina bobbed her head about enga 
did her black 


Mrs. si 


reise tel 


‘Dear me, which is it?) There are 
) many pretty things here [ never could 
Which you meant.” 


Mrs. Weeks was innocently proud of 
»s WpLyv produced a retlex her best 


parlor. She had so much faith 
She would have «dé in its grandeur that she was almost afraid 





wes? 


kk Close T 
se. Tl 


PahSles. ; 
an poppte S 
| a 


errand 

~ ATIC! t } 

IadMoLlwer 
i 1 


Chat Little 
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had been 


She h 


from. her mother 
best bonnet and 
Paulina Loon 
eTore 
Emmeline | | t the little front room 
lich served alik is dress-maker’s sho 
and parlor, in 1 t order 
poor ttle place ; 


WOFD PAag-Cary 


ind one black 


le ives 

1, betwee 
e two front WW Then she had 
vot the best Lani} u f the closet, and set 
It on it. It v hew lamp, With @ pretty 
hig ired clobe, one sne had bo ight since 
Andrew be yan coming to see het She 


had picked a bunch of flowers out in het 


garden, too, and arranged them in a if 


und white china vase, and set it beside the 


oO She lamp There were balsams, and phlox 
man, and and larkspur, and pinks, and some aspat 
if she agus for green She had tucked all her 
»should work and her patterns out of sight in the 
‘cousin bureau drawers, swept and dusted, and got 
out a tidy to put on the rocking-chair. 

Then she had put on her best dress, and 

sat down to wait. She thought, perhaps, 
he would come before her mother went to 
chureh; but he didn’t. So she sat there 


alone in the fading light, waiting. Every 
| 


home j time she hearda team coming, she thought 


there, but there was no way t was his; but it would roll past, and 
1 her heart would sink At last the people 


to see began to flock home from meeting, and 
{ 4 


the county-store- her mother's tall stooping black figure 


himself as head came in through the gate She thought 

a steady fine-looking Andrew was there, so she went straight 
though he had the name of through the long narrow entry to the 
fiery - tempered eople kitchen; Emmeline knew why she did. 


as a great catch for Emme After a while she opened the door from 





her sist 


pride it 


ir, since sne 


ronger character 
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About h: 
Emmeline 


\ t | 
Wh too d 


a iamp 


under 
meine quick ! mv 
Kmmeline 


“Why, mot 


ner 


Lot 1 
ther was holding 
oval gilt fran an express 


and terror “Why, 
ther, how did t ; 


1 y if 
vou et 


ngled triumph 
affair 


iv more t inany ** Get it ? | walked into the house 
t ¢ 1071 ( ” said Charlotte 


al 
HOS 


defiantly. ‘I 
I meant to have it. Naney 
, an’ worked 


1 herself *most to death 
should le: it's made out of my folks’ hair, 
She [ had a right 


tO-1t..” 


‘Why, mother, how did you ever dare?” 


[ peeked into the vestry, an’ sa m 
har on one of the back 
it up to the house 


seats. 


l kne N, 





i 
» door the 


With In 


Crushing; 


casms, t 


meine w 11@]) 


Mis’ Weeks don 


The 
n the front 
displayed 
In taking it. 
heroine Nothing 


Pave people 


One day she wa 


» one of 

tion arose y 
tention 

‘Whose 
made out of 

Mrs tea 
anda SCAare( 
meline saw j , woman h 

» \ h, and looked 

Mothe r,”’ said she, ‘ whose 


In that rose bud 





Emmeline al ( more, but, with 
look of despair, rose 20 upstairs 
I’ve told you I am sorry I took it 
[ think youd better be,” said Emme 
as she went throueh the door. 
did no more work that day 
ipstalrs, and would see nobod S| 
not care wnal people thought ho 
Mrs. Steadman grew more and more ¢ 
science-stricken and worried: she went fi 
the night mail herself, with a forlorn hop: 


of something, she did not Know what 


W hen she vot back she came direct 


ipstairs into the room where EKEmmeline 


1} 
Tae Pu } 
as mmmeine, said she, in a 
oe, here’s a letter for you: I oue 


s from him 
Emmeline took it and opened it, hei 
set and unmoved: she had it all set 
ed that the letter was to tell her of his 
marriage She read down the first page 
her face changing with every word. Her 
mother watehed her breath le ssly as if she 
too was reading the letter Dy retleetion in 
her daughter's face. 
At last Emmeline looked up at her mo 
ther. Pine as radiant; she was trying 
to keep from smiling, lest she betray Too 


much: but she could not help it She 


| 
| d blissful and sh; faced rether 
looked DLSSTUL ANG Shametaced together 


**Mother—he ain’t married after all 
KHOW you and he Says 10s all right about the hair; 

fellar as all and—he’s coming home!” 
Charlotte’s face was as radiant as her 
didn’t!” said Emmeline, fiercely; daughter's, but she said, ** Well, what do 
wrote to him, an’ what’s he goin’ youthink now? After you've been such 
I'd died first, if ['d known. an ungrateful girl, blaming your mother, 
only let that lock of hair an’ talkin’ to her as you did this mornin’, 
ht all this trouble on I should think you’d be ashamed. You 

don't deserve it!” 

Well, Emmeline Steadman, if you Emmeline got off the bed; with her let 
want to talk so to the mother that’s done ter in her hand she went over to her mo 
for you what I have, on account of a fel- ther, and kissed her shyly on her soft old 
lar t s showed pretty plain he didn’t cheek. ‘‘T’m real sorry | spoke so, mo 


at about you, you can ther.” 


THE SUCCORY. 


( Hl not in ladies’ gardens, 
My peasant posy, 


Smile thy dear blue eyes; 

Nor only—nearer to the skies— 
In upland pastures 

Dim and sweet; 

But by the dusty road 

Where tired feet 

Toil to and fr 

Where ing sin 

May see thy heavenly hue, 

Or weary sorrow look from thee 
Toward that tenderer blue 





AND MANNERS 


VT-BIRD 


N a seeluded nook pa certain park 
many hours of last summer were 
passed in the absorbing study of the 


‘tricks and manners of a bird 


So well hidden was that delightful spot, so narroy 


and rough the gate, and so attractive the shaded wa 


leading away from it, that it might have remained a 


secret to this day, unknown save to the birds and the Squt 


rels: but a frie ndly eat-bird in a moment of confidence led 


me behind the veil of thick shrubs which sereened it from 
intrusive visitors I marked well the entrance 
after day returned, at all hours, to study his 
chosen home Each day's knowledge nereasecd my re spect 
and liking no less than my surprise and indignation at the 
prejudice against him. 

The morning our acquaintance be van | h id be ell 
his movements as he flitted about, now running mas 
the walk, as though a legion of enemies were afte) 
pausing on the edge to see what I would do next 
ing to a short distance under the trees, and having a lively frolic with last vear’s 
leaves, digging into them with great spirit, and throwing them fan 


Vor. LXX.—No. 418.—39 


over his head 











dsappe 


hen 


ext ordinary 
i sweetest 
wll and t 


pertorm 
notes 


cviveh wit 


irn the bird can execute 


throat and jerking tail, vet 
I had 


although | 


than a 
thie 


Vhisper! 
sound, 
mn w hie re | stood It Wi: 


When he 


other side of 


is 
had fin 
thre 
the 


loquy 
the 
wav between 


] 
rowlhg Welgvela, | 


nook, a Charming 
down to the 


with 


sunny spot, r lake 


inning 


Though burdened undeserved 
und offensive 


how become 


name, and havine some 
suspicion and 


Wi- 


an ob} et of 


the 


one ot 


dislike to many persons eat-bird 


carolinensis the most 
and 
No 


more 


IS 


telligent interesting of our native 


birds bird makes closer observa 


tion, or correctly estimates one’s 
As I sit 
n his nook he will cirele around me, hop 
to bush, at 
feet 


ind at 


attitude toward him. motionless 


} 
mm bb 


ish a distance of 


ten or twelve looking at me from ev 


side last slip behind a low 


shrub, and come out boldly upon the grass 


with an unconcerned air, entire ly ditfer 


from that with which he had ke 


surveillance for last ten mun 


mind: 
and evervthing 


The eat-bird has an inquiring 


esc his eve, 


pes 
is of interest to him. Far from being sat 
mysterious,” 
the 
everything 


his 


himself on 


isfied to accept anvthing as” 


es and intends to know why 


wherefore of 


\fter 


» induce him to show 


new or 


one has Wo conti 


rrass it is only necessary to place there 
small 


be 


leaves he sees it. is at 


a bit of paper, a 


unusual Krom 


intense curiosity, and 


ifraid he will almost instantly come 
down to Inspect if This he does by try 


sharp black bill, 
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jumping off the ground and pouncing o 
till one 
bit of ap 


rard 
his bill A 
him is full of 


it, When it happens to be |] 


fears he will break 
minute 


His 


ner however. Is not one of v ulear CUPLO 


ple treated DY Stab 


or gashes like dagger thrusts man 


itv, but always of philosophical inquiry 
nto the nature of substances, and his loo 
and thoughtful 
studving some of the problems « 


IS as grave as though 
were 
human or bird life 

He has also a sense of humor I hia 


\\ Indo 
thi 


the fortune to see from my own 


in the city an amusing exhibition of 
quality. 
bird, 


song of a Cal 


Hearing the sweet 
| seized an opera olass and looked 


over the neighboring yards till 1 foune 


him perched on the roof of a pigeon-house 


with great 
were also 


singing energy. Several p 


on the roof, and seemed 
the 

in pigeon fashion 
al 
their heads from side to side in thetr min 
Suddenly, in the middle of a 
burst of sone, the minstrel darted lik 


ke oa 


Yeons 


interested in stranger entertaining 


them, stupidly walk 


ing about and looking him, turning 


cing Way. 


flash among them, evidently for pure fun 


and re 


Wild pani 
seized the pigeons, and althoug) 
they 
and would have shrieked 


for he did not touch one of them 
turned instantly to his sone. 
howe ¥Cr. 
he Was a mere atom 


among them, 


flew every way. 
with terror had they been able 
the 


They 


Then sparrows began observe 


rathered 


to 


him near, In a cherry 


tree and a lilae bush, chattering and 


scolding, and plainly questioning the right 
of the upon then 
vyrounds. After a while one of them flew 


stranger to intrude 
rapidly past the apparently unconcerned 
cat- bird, who interpolated one scolding 
This 


insult not being resented, the sparrow grew 


note, without pausing in his song, 


bolder, returned, and alighted on the roof 


near him Wishing to finish his sone 


the cat-bird merely scolded a little, and 
put himself in an attitude of * for 
the 


prudent to retire 


rong 


him,” when sparrow considered it 
For a few minutes there was great chat 
th 


rows, having made up their minds that 


tering in cherry-tree, and the spar 
he could do:nothing but seold, plainly re 
solved to mob him in true sparrow fash 
One led the 
the roof about two feet from the singer, 


ion vay by flying down to 


all bristled up ready for fight. This was too 
much; the song ceased, and with a fearful 


war-cry the singer fairly flung himself 





THE “TRICKS AND MANNER 


nin sheen and texture, and always 


f 


e most Teel orde r for he takes 


e of himself To 
him make | oilet for the 

orth vine late and 
adihner Kor an hour ste: 


plume himsel 


f, carefully dressing each 
feather many times over combing his 
. 


ead with his claws again and acwain, 
wd shaking with violent effort ever 


+ 


atom of the day’s dust from him 


| 


vhen all is arrang His mma, and 
every feather in place, he flutfs himsel! 
out into a ball AN one slate-colored foot ip out of sight 
nto its feather ill Ww. and s re addy lor one LO Say cood night 
and leave him to his repose 

Another si 


though it wil 


ht, for whieh one t lose his breakfast 


y 
] 
I 


be well exchanged is his bath The eat-bird 
loves water, and he plunges in, fluttering and spattering in 
wav to delight the soul of a ** cold-water” hobby 
head all hard at work sprinkling ever 
steps out he looks like an animated rag 
the evening is repeated 
But the rarest of all is him take { ! itl na is fortunate indeed Lo 
eatch sight of him and not d rb him h | ! i Vinent Ki: 


lar feather stands on end, e\ t e sma Ole i oh crown, til 
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Zt ind like a clumsy imitation of i 


thers stuck loosely into a ball More 
far over on one side, and lifts hh 

Sunshine May penetrate to every part 
s half open and his eves closed 
ve-looking object: one wou 


In agony rather than enjoying a sur 





interesting to wateh the various attitudes 


its himself imto He even seems to chan: 


Now he stands up very tall, with nec 
ched and tail standing at an angle of Port, five ce 


rees iain He crouches ina leap and swells out t 


mbies an exaggerate d wren: some thine attract 
tention, and he leans forward with head and tai 
ona level with his body, and leas closely curled 
under him, till he looks from the front like 
snake: a thought of mischief seizes him, and he 
drops his tail over on one side, lowers his head 
spreads far apart lis st irdy legs, and the looker 
on may be sure that ina moment he will dart off 
to frighten away another bird, or play some othe: 
prank 
No words can express contempt or a shrug © 
the shoulder better than a certain upward, side 
avs jerk of the tail and a sauey twitel of the 
body which he will give to signify his opin 
LO of the SOhY of some other bird: wide 


: } 
ake interest is never more Clearly dis 


played than by the jerks of body and rus 


hoot awa 

as though 
a fla 
and dive 

b rry ora Worm his Sharp eves have seen 
L had a great desire to find a nest, so 
hen | saw a eat-bird go several times in 
one direction, worm in mouth, | watehed 
closely The bird hopped all 
around the bush, eying me sharp 


SOME FAVORITE ATTITUDES, 





and eve 


YT Tis LhoOdnne 


ho had w: 


ally chuekled in 


vou missed 


Humph! 
nd | firmly believe t 
If 


e the worm himse 


t pretense of nivste 


tha 


¢ und reDuUnKe TV prying ¢ 
| singing of 
as anyvelil 
i COMMON 


something 


| 

Mb Dis Mspirin ! you can not 
deepest shade oft | } ‘ his opinions 
music salutes the if only you could 


harming of 


thre 


fame trom 


geet 'KSBI 


midst December 13 
solemn act of Counei 
rick of George 
nes and persohages were 


repute mn the colony of Virginia, ar 


scarcely SUPpPrising that so 
ind Streets in the pre sent st 
hames and titles of the three Geore mneys 
other princes one of said countic S passin eontiu 


inde rthe compound appellation of down to our ow 
Cth in landmarks 


COLON! 


ind Queen . 

We are told be this myth or not l Lowi | ie 
Captain John Smith, the ubiquitous he of ‘oinia, k 
nded th ruished contr 


Poeahontas le vend, asce 


of the 
Rappahannock River in a small boat the republic 
the sit ipon 


Fred r 


“us ot 
far as the falls, opposite the honor of 
Which to-day stands the town of “lon 
discovering there merely a Wig 
Vlas 


the Indian tribe kno ‘ 
About a cent ivy ; ive arising Trom it 


icksbure, 


wam village of 


the * Rappahannoes. 
later the site Was SUFVE ved and settled by 
were not prosperity whieh key 


Rappa ute of manifold disadvant 


ittributed the moderate amo init 


t the town aliy 


a few hardy adventurers who 
afraid to have for neighbors the } ages Its 





re | p Lilt 


NEW 


vear and sixty-five 


Host 
rement 


ibbed 


Dunmore’s remov: 


ra 
4 t 


of iInpowder Trom the 


ein Williamsbure reached 


re speedily 


sed for colleeting rminge the peo 


ands hundred men, well armed and 


Iplined, assembled at ones Delegates 
dispatched to ascertain precisely the 
at Williamsburg 

\pril 29, 1775 


tions Which were 


ere 


affairs and 


ONaCGIION Ot 


meeting, he d on 


wWopted a series OF resol 


form and substance tantamount to a 


on of American independence 


civil War, vel con 
America to be 
to the 


assembie at 


rh deprecating 


meeting 
to | al 


and by 


hnemselLves re 


moment warning, foree of arms 


to defend the hits of his or any sister 


rig 
and concluded with the sentence, 


the of America! 


COLONY 


God save liberties 


These resolutions were passed twenty-one 


Mecklenburg 


the celebrated 


North 


davs before 


declaration in Carolina, and 


one 
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davs before the De« 
t tt Ameri 


of [ndependence ( ie 


{ 


date of 


this declaration thy 


COUNCIL ha nol been organize 


ourt was Incorporated only one 


ore the close of the Revol ition 


and some of the first acts of tl 


hist a Commentary on the enoe 


rsons were a ithorized Lo Keep t 


bade hotel Dee then 


hla and a regular tat 


hixed the same not to 


the tavern 
It is 


eniora 


keepers” 


penalties notewort! 


tits Were hot 

for : 
racgcalion! 

West | 


04 WHISK E 


Verne 


lished 


na 


brandy, sl 


+ 
cents; rum today, 
eL Zo: rum puneh 


punch, $2; rum ere 


Madeira 


per bot 


. { 
Cents 


port-\ This pon 


could hardly bevy LYenulhe 


of Oporto, l 1} beet 


ave 
irsor Liie¢ 


Haas 


he 


SOV CGomeSLIC prec prese) 


port vine oO© Calhtornia 


bimyiited tlie rices Ol GVPINKI 


thoritves next proceeded to 


their shoulders to limit the 3) 


Lit | 


and tixed cost 
1 ul 


fi 


standards 


Ine they 


»)~ 


certainly. quite 
to 


These dietary laws remained 


»>cents a mod 


ate ive, according our modern 


in foree till the end of the eentury, and 


taverns for which thev were 
pre 


eepers told mans 


drawn up lapped over far the 
sent century, and the k 
an aneedote in regard to the disting@uishe a 
personages who had lodged In them dur 
ing the Revolution In addition to reg 
the diet of the 


court undertook to appraise property held 


their Guests, 


uliatinge 


in legal subjeetion for debt. The inven 
tory and appraisement of the personalty 
of a eiti 


stand 


ren who died during the Revolu 


tion as follows on the court ree 


ord: sliver watch, S26 67 one cow 


one 


and vearling, S16 67 * one suit broadeloth 
clothes, 813 34; one other suit broadeloth. 
<H 67: three blue coats, S10: seven pair of 


white breeches, $11 67: five white 
Sil Gi: 
stockings, 


three hats, 83: 


vests, 


one shirt, 67 cents: six of 


O45 


pair 
1 two pair of shoes, 83: 
one stock buckle, 50 cents: 
three brushes, 50 cents. 


By the modern visitor the principal at 
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i r= EE Re, 
; Ca ae hod 
es oe ae < a 


of the 


is found im 


e cherished rel 
Ing to the 


resrdenee of Live 


vouthful Wash 


neton and of his 
nother. They consist of the house within 


the nits in Which both dwelt 
died: th 


the 


corporate lI 


ind in whieh she tomb over her 


ile, Opposite LOWh, ACLTOSS 


the river, upon whieh stood the house in 


which he first lived after his removal from 
Westmore] 


ing, which were the theatre of his renow) 


und, and the grounds adjoin 


ed boyish exploits. Thirty years ago the 
town contained dozens of “‘old citizens’ 
who personally had known Washington 
them 
but their recol 


and his mother, many of as KIN; 
they have all passed away, 
lections and impressions, received at first 
hand, were of course stampe don the minds 
The 


information so handed down by persons 


of their children who are still living 


of noted veracity and accuracy is none 
the 
sought the publicity given by type. 

The account of the early life of Wash 
Mason L. 


a fanciful perform 


less authentie beeause it has never 


ington written by Weems was 


In a great measure 
ance: his budget of anecdotes with a mor 
al tendeney was palmed off on the world 
simply because he was the first to take 
the field with a life of the great man. 
Though most of Weems’s anecdotes must 
be taken as fabrications—the medium of a 


species of moralizing chaff addressed to 





Zealous to serve 
through an enthusi 
became ror 
he latter as 
bit of erandiloqu 
Wal 


We ao not 


in a mill-pond, but 


a model for many a. 


even of this advanced act 


look fora whale 1na thie 
Qn the same rule must e 


America 


from 


mai ocean 
not look for Washington in 
ereatest continent, which rising 
neath the frozen pole, stretches far 
to the 


whole length of this vast terrene 


wide south, running almost 

and st 
on her sides t 
of half the 


equal to its size is 


taining ai ple roaring 

\nd 
the Turnitul Trthis \ 
the Almight: 


His cloud capped mountains, and spre 


Shock Watery 
ast 


continent, where 


\ has reared 


ad 


His sea-like lakes, and po 


ived His mighty 


rivers, and hurled down His thundering 


cataracts, In a stvle of the sublime so far 


superior to anyt the kind in the 


other continent that we may fairly con 


clude that great men and great deeds are 
designed tor America 

The Life of Washington was Weems’s 
main work, based on the fact of his having 
‘Rector of Mount Vernon Parish 


1809, and w during 


been 


It was written in 


As 
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arawth 

in Fredericks 
| 

him | 


yout 


1seen l 


1 
i1an) S rentieman, 


endeayoring to sell his books about town 


court He was a Prince 


County 


«il d Onl 
William 
the Episcopal Church, though all 
dren became Methodists. It 
tom 


greens 


man, and a minister of 
his chil 
Was his cus 
sell 
addition to his Life of Washington, 
his Life of 
The 


Swearer's 


to travel about in a small vehiele 
ng. in 
Varion, and two pamphlets 
entitled 
The 
then he would seatter 
in doggerel 


Violin 


Drunkard's Looking Glass 
Praye r Now 


moral 


and and 


short preces 
und printed on slips of paper 
the 


and used it also as a means to draw 


extremely 


fond of playing 


attention to his wares Being a parson, 


ind hence indisposed to exhibiting himselt 


rin public, he was accustomed 


to conceal himself, while handling the in 


‘tument, in a species ol booth made by 


On 


ankets stretched on poles 
whl hy raved.the | 
While thus engaged, the wine 


dow the side of his booth against 


which his back was turned, exposing him 


to the full view of a gaping crowd Un 
fiddling 
to 


conscious of the aecident, he ke pt 


tire crowd ho longer able 


its tittering, burst forth in a 


ter which instantly foreed him 
himself as others had been seeing 
tremendous, 
the 


of derisive re 


His annovanee was 


forthwith decam ped Prom 


t 


unidst a hurricane 


marks showered upon him by the rough 


multitude 
Washington's paternal orandfather set 
tled in Virginia in 1657, 


emigrated in 


and his maternal 
Lhe 
neighborhood 
first 
who died after giving 


grandfather same 
Augustin, 
Miss 
birth 
Augustin. 
W eems, 


for man to be alone,’ 


year 
to the 


the 


same 


father of George, married 


Jane Butler 


to two Lawrence and 


SOS 


‘Fully determined = still,” says 
that 


he rene 


‘it is not good 
wed for the second time the chaste 
delights of matrimonial life. His consort 
was Miss Mary Ball, a young lady of for 
tune, and deseended from one of the best 
in Virginia Krom his intermar 
this 


appear that our hero’s father must have 


families 


riage with charming girl it would 


possessed either a very pleasing person o7 


highly polished manners, or perhaps bot] 
for, from what I ean learn, he was at t 
time at least forty vears old, while 


she, o1 
the other hand, was unive rsally Loasted a 
of the Northern Neck 


full bloom and freshness of love INSpirin, 


he belle and in the 


sixteen Those overdelicate folk who ar 
ready to faint at thought of a second mat 
riage might do well to remember that the 
createst man who ever lived was the sor 
of this second marriage.” 

Writing only ten years after Washing 
1SO9, W eens 
thus refers to the famous homestead Oppo 
‘Little George had 
searcely attained his fifth year when his 
father left Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland 
and came up toa plantation which he had 


ton’s death, or in Parson 


site Fredericksburg: 


in Statford, opposite to Frederieksbure 
The house in which he lived is still to be 
seen. [t lifts its low and modest front of 
faded } the 


red waters of 
Rappahannock, whither to this day num 


over the turbid 
bers of people repair, and, with emotions 
unutterable at the weather-beat 

Here’s the house 
Washington was born 


looking 
eh mansion, exclaim 
the 


But it is all a mistake 


where oreat 
The first place ot 
education to which George was ever sent 
little 


father's 


Was a ‘old-tield school’ kept by one 
the Stafford 


farm, an old man named Hobby, who act 


of his tenants on 


ed in the double character of sexton and 
Hobby 
pupil in all his glory, 
he 


drink, particularly on the General's birth 


school-master lived to see his 


In his cups for 


though a sexton would sometimes 


davs—he used to boast that ‘twas he who 
between his knees had laid the foundation 
of George Washington's greatness.” 

It was on the Statford farm that Weems 
to that 


cherry-tree, cited “Sas a case in point” 


locates the seene of the accident 
7. e.. George's love of truth—** too valuable 
to be lost, too true to be doubted, and com 
to the same excellent 
lady to whom I was indebted for the last. 
‘When George,’ 
vears old he was made the wealthy master 
of a hatehet,’” ete. It was on this farm, 
also, that the father of Washington died, 
when he to native 
place on Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland, to 
and the 
house she occupied in Fredericksburg until 
her death. 
left 

little 


municated me by 


said she, ‘was about six 


was sent down his 


school, his mother moved into 


At the age of fifteen George 
‘Sof Latin understanding as 
Balaam’s quoth 


school. 


as ass,” Parson 
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Weems, to become 
Kairfax’s estat 
The farm consisted of on] 
though his father’s estate in the two coun 
ties of Statfordand Westinorelandamout 
ed to 25.000 acres The house in whi 
Washington lived with his parents disap 
peared a hall-century ago, but a Trame 
dwelling now stands on its site, and erect 
ed on the same stone foundation, its on 
visible relic When this old foundatio 
was being excavated by tl nt occ 
pant of the loeality 
bottles and clay pipes W 
of grandeur discovered among 
The modern house, about three h tional belief 
yards below the railway bridge, is on 
top of a lull, and is one hundred 
from the river It is a very modest one aye d ske ptics 


story building, surrounded by a few shade ly pooh-poolhe 


trees, and is kept in neat order by a small affair Biograph 


} 


I 
farmer, very proud of the high Hnonors at onel Lewis Wil 


taching to the Spot, as il sec med toa party man, has been 
of three of us who trespassed on his prem olten seen bh 
ises to Satisty our curiosity On enter R ippahannos K 
ing his little “‘ parlor,” the eye was at ericksburg 
once attracted over the mantel] piece to to find a 

the engraving representing ‘* The Court Indeed, his 

ship of Mrs Martha Custis by General t extraordinary 


Washington,” and as we gazed on the prim s the river 


] 1 
lays Who could do it 


beror him Was @ man 


strength.” The distance 


by the ferry-boat is now 
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rece) 


ind tobaceo 


WO POOLS 


rround-floor, and 


room, reached by a wind 


rease Trom the lia 
plastered on the appear 
V from age 


ain 


ind the 


worn 


tiie 


wide wooden mantel and 


narrow windows e 
to the 


p urtl y of 


rry 
The 


partly 


olden time 
and 


sight 
Drick 
stones, 1s remarkably solid for 
rht superstructure, clad in nar 
‘ips of weather-boarding, lately re 

thr round 


roof, thatehed with 


es, and over which rises a 
Is steep on the street 
the form 


1] 
large 


*kK chimney, 
nd sloping to the rear in 
the 


the exit into 


t 


ad over rar- 


hich contains a diminutive ** kiteh- 


‘he garden formerly embraced the 
The 


modern coat of paint given the old house 


now built over 


1g live blocks, 


at first leads one to doubt 


Its antiquity 
v closer 


Inspection, Within and With 


t, Soon attests its great age The genu 
ine structure has been joined to a two-stor 
building with ample porch, from which the 
now made to the corridor of the 


enurv Is 
Washington mansion 
The house as it looked in 1783, accord 
loa pieture on an old map hanging 

f the 


appearance 


hotels, tallies with its preset 
It Is occupied 1y asmall fan 
ilv, the members of which are oeeasion: 
lled Upon to show its points to patrio 
rs. The present tenant’s 
exhibiting it to us 


thie 


when pointed to thre 


corner neat vindow in the front roon 


and remarked, *‘ It was right there in tl 


{ 


corner that George used sometimes to 
and straighten out his mothe 


That Mrs 


WOPKEP IS all 


ona beneh 
W ashingeton Was 
ested by both oral : 
memoirs. She attended 

son to her varde mand dairy, am 

tiie 


butter, and 


Wilh her OWh hands: but 


tement that she sold ilk. 


is erroneous. both there was 


ise 


»market Tor them. in the nerehborhood 


nad because she was under no need of mal 


ing money, being always kept well sup 


plied by her son George, never more duti 


] 


il than in his conduet 


{ 


toward her Be 


fore, during, and after the Revolutionary 


vas his frequent practice to visit 


is famous little house During 

its, When a young man, dancing par 
ties were often given by his mother, and at 
theseall the belles of the town were invited 
to assist The floors, not then worn, were 
smoothly waxed, and the front room was 
large enough to hold several dancing cou 
ples at once, as they went through the state 
ly minuet or the more lively ‘* Virginia 
reel,” tothe music of asingle negro fiddler 
At one of these parties a young belle was 
with the hand for a 
\s he led her out on the floor he 
had 
This 
partner when an old lady would fondly 
boast of this triumph, and putting her 
hands to her eyes, smilingly say, ‘* And 
The old lady was 
evidently pleased to picture herself as on 
the day when Washington danced with 
her. 


honored General's 
dance. 
such a 


remarked, ‘IT didn’t know I 


wrvetty black-eyed cousin!” young 
} ; “ s 


they are bright vet!” 


fevolution 
Washington called, and, finding his mo 
out to 


On one oceasion during the 
ther working in the garden, went 


greet her. Looking up and discovering 
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him toward her, she la 


exclaimed, ** Well, 


‘aught you 


coming 


George, baven't 


His reply Vas to hand her 


a bag of silver, a Commodity scarce in that 


era of Continental paper, and then to es 


eort her back into the house for a chat 


An old citizen of Fredericksburg who wit 


essed this interview, and frequently heard 


her give expression to her sentiments dur 


ing the war, used to say of her She was 


a high old piece! George vot a creat deal 


of his character and majesty from her 


She was looked upon as leaning to the 


Tory side in polities Doubtless in the 


in her eyes 


American 


FTlieVOUS 
the 


beginning it was as 


to see her favorite son in 


army as it would have been to have seen 


him in King George’s navy, from entering 
which he had only been dissuaded by his 
high appreciation of her devoted love 

Mrs. Washington lived very happily in 
this little house, and within its walls her 
last moments were passed. Twenty years 
avo a military company paraded In the 
streets on every 22d of February, invari 
ably commencing the day’s festivities by 


marching to the front of the house and 


VIRGINIA 


TOWN 


rh Ceremony 
f course, as tl is no parade of 
that day Th 


Mrs. Washington 


irvs before that { * lus 


he HdIervV Ol 


Which ecurred severa! 


Vas the oeeasion of an 


Phe 


he eit thie hboring 
The 


adapted to thie ¢ 


lis dh hele 


les and villages funeral 
hn one, entirely 
deeeased 


the 


vishes of the 


the 
had 


procession to 


chosen ibout a half-n 


the plain—was unavoidably 
to the great respect inl 
Classes entertamed for |} 


mn p 
The ¢ xact spot of her or navroeky 


crac, was seleeted by 


deciared 
because 1 he r coul cultivated 
There in 1832 w: laid tt corner-stone 
rected 
President 


or the monument since ¢ over her 


Andrew 


military 


Yrave Inder 


Jackson HN pPOsinge and 
eivie display It 


W ashington:to 


vas during his trip from 
sburg to attend 
Old Hiek 


is pulled for the first and last time 


Krederick t 
His ceremony that the nose of 
ory 


According to the account of 
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Is redou 


alone: Ly 
inst the scoundrel! 


SCOUNaGPEe I Was hustled 


ind the Presidential dignity 


nument to ‘Mary 
oton Was proposed 
Kreder 
” some reason the job was 

is E New 


the eitizens of 


> 
Burrass a 


as at the time court 


Washington family, 


” allowed to defray 
His offer was acce pt 
and he at 


COMA Le 


n With the means to 


indertaking The work 


pleted, thanks to his liben 


fts made on him having been 


DUS] 


bh Th I hure in 


top to the erection, and 


in the untinished 


LilGis Le 
PIOPeOYN 


ecLined DV lie aay 


ontunent only lacked 


ho that this 


from) an 


that the 


ret precisely as 


could only have 


proportioned shiatt 
been difficult to hit 


litable Gesigh Tor a mon 


memory of Washington s mo 


the one actually carried out 


SHYIPLICILY and eraceltll propor 


tirelV ihn aceord With the can 


t 


COOd taste 


nonument stands on the crag men 


in the midst of the wide PlaLn be 


tween two long parallel ranges of hills 
ne on the Statford side, and the other on 


the S nia side, or at the beginning 


pottsy 1\ 
of the superb valle 


vy extending many miles 
The site 


down the Rappahannock River 


could not have been more aptly selected, 


the view from the crag being very line: 


from out of the middle of the plain, cover 


ed With rich ove nsward and dotted with 


sheep, the monument is visible as a cen 


MAGAZINE 


point ob attraction 


hill and d 
t consists of 1} i ‘ved mat 


OSING 


cemented 


} \ } » t ) » 
mes, the whole Torming@ a square 
twelve reet at the 


he 
Phe 


broad 


Das ind ten heel 


at the top blocks are so placed 
to inelose tfabietsS Tor INSCriIptions 


though there is not a single word on then 


ind above these table ts small fluted Co} 


ins, two on each side, extend to the top 


frieze Only four of the columns remain 
the other four having been broken and 1 
moved, The entire height is twenty live 
feet: the quadrangular shaft which was 
to have and whieh 


now lies in the rough about ten feet away 


‘crowned the edifice,” 


on the ground, is twenty feet long and 
four feet the Both the 
shaft and the blocks used in the strueture 


square at base. 
were brought from Carrara 
\n appropriation was rece ntly made by 
Congress for the comple tion of the monu 
ment Certainly no better design could 
be suggested than the one adopted in 1832 
by the citizens of Fredericksbure always 
omitting the shaft, as they in effect omitt 
it The 


More 


design mii tit be carried out on a 


extensive and costly scale without 


inv very Objectionable Loss but the sub 


{ 


loud Or pile fo. 


stitution of CeCOUS 


iis 


tiie prese nt modest memento would be ua 


mistaken kindness both from a patriotic 


Atte rall, the 
Washington, let us 


and an artistic stand pot 
best monument to 
hope, is the veneration of each succeeding 
veneration of Americans. There isa small 
private grave-yard, walled in and planted 
three feet 
of the monument, adding to rather than de 


with a few willow-trees, within 


tracting from its appearance The prome 
nade across the grassy plain to the monu 
ment is a favorite one with the young la 
dies and gentlemen of the town 

There thr 
families who 


are in Fredericksburg and 


nemhnboring counties many 


trace up their blood-relationship to the 
In Westmoreland 
and Laneaster counties the Ball side of the 
still re prese nted. A 
erandnephew of the General, bearing his 


house of Washington. 


stronely 


house Is 


name, resides in Stafford, and though six 
ty years old; gains a humble livelihood 
fire Naturally, a re 
lationship to the Father of his Country is 


by selling wood 
proudly claimed by all who ean put in a 
genuine patent; but there are no longer 
in the vicinity, as of yore, old negro wo 
men boasting of having nursed the great 
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Vern 


as bred them 


ind raced t 
Is the hame 


* Kenmore” 


which Washing 


far from h 


MMaNSIOM Th 


Betty dwelt, not 
} | \\ very anxious to ! 


house. 

miustress of a house, and so, to s: 
: . gee 

ery husband had Kenmore 


her, fi * CONS 


ed Their son was for a lor 


ot the town The mansion larg 
well pres¢ rved outside. though the int Su f thre ror t was printed 
ecorations decayed at an ¢ rid ‘ tn | | LG6S 


Prior ¢ 


iginal frescoing of walls anc a : 
res } | mat f the Masons 


The orig 
ings, which so pleased Madam Betty 
thetic taste, was the work of an nd subseriptio1 
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tended with them, and cursed them 
smote certain of them, and pit ked 
haw 
une of General Hugh Mereer 


ro of the battle at Princeton, of 
| 


Washington spoke in such h 


ich hemlooms of 


house of his son, 
polnted out as one 
si id | e colon | Was educated at vo 


preacher ernment expense, on account of 
» doctrines thers gallant service, and on 
were a West Point rose to be “ colonel 
vas the only army After his retirement he 
St. George’s ing thirty years president of 


me included half though its operation, it is said, was 


Counties The ed book to him, owing to the untinanei: 


vas a frequent turn given lis mind by a long militia 
nt sermons, career Hewas a mere figure-he: 
Inspired him according to our modern parla 
eCCOMMNG a LDL lack of °° practicability \ 


@XISLS rious as that of Chief Justice 
who, riding in his gig one day ne: 
t ericksbure, called to a darky to cut dow) 
a sapling which had arrested” the 
and of the vehicle, and was ereatly surprised 
In the olden when the darky, by simply backing: the 
divines gig a couple of feet, enabled him to pro 
ceed On his Vay 
During the first half of this eentury 
several wild schemes for m ikine@ rapid 


sodist parson named fortunes, after the ‘‘South-sea Bubble 


Whig, while offering stvle, were set afloat in Fredericksburg. 
chureh, took oceasion quite turning the heads of all save the 
iCOMLPLrOMIsSIne notron of steadiest old citizens Upon the diseoy 
After praving for A rold in Spottsvyilvania County a 

l. Hap pMess and me > @Pros for Wine proportionately 
~headded, ual to the California fever of “4849 

Thou, O Greedy, inexperienced speculators sold all 


hindy ther possessions to secure mining capi 


ill 

‘royvmen, — tal On being informed of their proceed 

and oO} INgaS a noted old Seoteh merchant, who 

istomed to had amassed a million penny by penny, 

a vod of iron. Wish- rephed: ** For every sax shillings they 
something done which only get out of it thev’ll put in saven and sax 
do, he found that a ma pence!” And his judgment proved to be 


ere unwilling to vote as correct: the mines ruined all who invest 


A quarrel ensued: high words ed in them, and for a lone time were neg 


f 


ollowed by blows, and in lected, though of late vears they have 
encountet ie clergy ! been properly worked, and have yielded 
antic stre neth and skill as moderate Pains. Another craze sprang 
the better of the recusant up afterward for the production of silk. 
led them unmercifully, This ‘‘multieaulis” or mulberry mania 


hem from his presence. The still furnishes a world of humor to the 


llv created great ex elders,” while narrating their vivid remi 


explain on the follow niscences of its various phases. Cocoon 


desiring to justify his eries were started at every supposed ayail 
Writ, preached a viru able point, and a rage prevailed to plant 


the text: ** And I con- mulberry slips in garden and farm. As 





igh a price as twenty-five cents was paid pots for the kitchen, at 
ra single bud After a while the bub W hile attending to His 
je burst. and the speculators were agalh Spotswood erected ; macn 


vught Without any margin A lady in In the county « 


{ 


vestor, Who had rented the garden of the his hono mt 
oid Seoteh merchant mentioned, was short descendants, it 
on the rent, and threw herself on his mer- tion, though over 
“Yes.” solemnly said the old man, and compares favor: 
lease vou from the rent. but on residences around it 
tition only nal thi that you On Marve s Heights 
: | t on my throw of the Washington 
eround | sieht!" Railway, there isnowa 
The sites of an iron furnace and of It was laid out in 1865 
gun Tactory thats ipplied arms a ne th ISOS, and init ar 
Revolution are points of attracts nthe the soldiers and off 
neighborhood of Fredericksbur The tles of Frederic 


were of such lnportance the al Wilderness, Spotts ‘¢ i irt House 
Washington detailed soldier Gg and North Anna; that istosay, the bod 
them from British raiding parties \ litary authoritic mild recover 
thing save a few crumbled walls o 

run with briers and honeysueckles, a few kno 

foundation stones, is left to show w The sides of 

these establishments existed. Priortothe terraces, whicl 

Revolution the iron-works of the vicinity trees 

were the most extensive inh thie colony of 

Virginia They were inaugurated by the 

colonial Governor Spotswood, who found 

his profit ins ipplying the King’s Amer tow is soon to be bualt 


can subjects with home-made agricultural ning there was established 


implements, and ovens, skillets, pans. and Cu ervatory in whieh 
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Of the houses that stood between the 
town and Marye’s Heights on the day o 
the battle only three remain, but the in 


tervening plain is now much more thick 


»summit of the hill. four built over than it was then. Of th 


—_ 


ioned smooth-bore cannons, shot and shell, grape and musket-balls 


il small pyramids of vhich were strewn on the field, ther 


<P 


Cont acti AE a, ARR 


th their butt ends have been gathered many wagon-loads 





foundations, a ball ino and the small boy still to-day finds 


{ 


tf these wuns bears a 


the appropriate dedica to be picked upon the broad expanse, ho 


ready source of pocket-money in the lea 


—— 


a 


midst rises the lofty flag evreen With varying crops and meadoy 


hich a small flag is always smiling in daisies Indeed, excepting tl 


ca 
a SL i 


hoisted, except on national festivals, cemetery itself, it is hard to find a trace 


| 
the of the battle’s havoe. sueh is the reme 


Aes 


ae 


a large banner 1s. floated in 


Ye 
i 
4 


WASHINGTON'S MOTHER 


it the entrance, dial power of time; earth -works were 


long since levelled, and new houses in the 


{ 


it part of the stone wall 

i breastwork at the foot of town itself re place those that were burn 
2 the battle. dwells with his) ed or battered during the bombardment 
iardian, who keeps the ledg- A single cannon-ball is allowed to remain 
tle city of the dead, and gives imbedded in the rear wall of a drug shop 
stranger all requisite in- on the main street as a curiosity, or rath 
Inthenum- era freaktin the dynamies of war. On 


the passing 
formation concerning them 

of its int nts this cemetery rates the neighboring field of Chancellorsville 
third, those f Vieksburg and Nashville only one house now stands, and no one 
ding it nly seventy-six of the na- would ever imagine from the unsearred 
locality that the deadly encounter of two 


le 
tional cemeteries# are in charge of 
ularly appointed keepers, great armies took place there twenty years 


number of dead buried in a is 3 ee, aco. 





Evert Winthrop, 
ived it for his aunt 
ing so much of its pleas: 


ity as Its Treecddom 


erford havine lone been of 


that most of the ¢ 


ils of life, ment 
al, and physical, the lack of beauty, : 
origin of erime, could be direct \ 

to the eondition of e¢ 
observe, Aunt Katrina 
cellar,” he remarked, as 


sion 


LLaPs, 


she took 

n live up here on thi 

platform like fish spread out to drm 

suppose there is nothing in the 
vell-dried cod 
but one 


if people 


he old 


built by the mon 


cS long before 
air of performing their present duty 


extreme unwillingness. Coming up from 


4118.—40 
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some a 
v hy 
DV him 


neglected 
tions to my 

No proy 
books Mrs Rutherford answered 


le will read in MeGutfey's 
responded Celestine 


Winthrop had retained 


ers at the Seminole: the 
d monks’ passage Was not 


therford was fond of spa 


doors in ali direc 
have several sitting 
save her book in one 


another, her seent-bottle or hand] 


hird, and then send some one 


**T do not detect in 
any signs of the ruin you me 
r nephew said, as they sat 


irst evening, on the piazza 


. ; 
wht from the room within 


across Mrs. Rutherford’s face and the 


vaves » silvery hair as 
: 


ier. she 


shawl thrown round 

back in an easy-chair. ‘* Celes 
biith the breaches SO cleverly that no ado 
SOOH as continue pres a Tair appearance 


his long the outside world, he answered 


Lous ing the shawl more closely round | 
vas shoulders, and then letting he r hands droy 
n her silken lap 
Mrs. Rutherford’s hand always tool 
ituesque positions: but probably tha 
were Sst iluesq ue hands 
in shape according t 
les, full and white, one rin 
1 outlines unmarred, the 
other heavily weighted with gems, whic 
lashed as she moved. 
But pray do not imagine, my dea 
she continued, **that I enjoy my 
SO Many women do () 
econtrar’ 
like it som ‘ 
with Margaret at sl ( *to ask me 


i. these (Save wilenh » are al any of those in 


BONES Ol I “dL, ; Vv lid questions Lis ut SO mereil ssly 


mine! across conversation nowadays 
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from 


rest dat 


secapacl 


nd 1th lal 


1th to 10.) al t if ! l’ Tt \ ~ 
Harold and Winthrop followe¢ 
Now, Marg | 


iter thre 


quarter 
COMP Lanes 
Die than 
vVhite sh 
made a for 
while the rest of 1 cv length fell over 
ier dark dress They left the room and 
vent down tl ts! irway to the 
Street below 
It was ealled ; had even a 
name Pachee ‘ it had been 
foreed to come t an l at the eyvrie on 
account of the monks’ passage, which had 
been built directly across it in the days 
when a monk’s convenience was of more 
mportance than any publie right of way, 
it had long ceased to be a thoroughfare 
and was now covered with a mat of the 
| leaved vines and di 
shrubs whieh spread themselves 
ground in Florida as grass does 
»North. A little pa wound through 
ns Winthrop and Margaret fol 
door of the room lowed it 


Celestine, and there ‘It has such an odd etfect to me, all 


d what seemed to be this low-lying country on a level with the 





KAST 


DULLGINYG 
pie pial 
But too curious observers st 
Gracias And 
re of small cor 


nts admired Our | 


The une 


James C 


not 

flying buttresses 

than eight, four on each sid 
ing buttresses were, of course 


Thev supported noth 


ular—which was 


pa ol 


with, so little, indeed, that one Harold 


most have been afraid lest in a 


gale thev should take to flying tl st impression, L conje 


Doctor, standing, hat in 


in fragments and a wrong 





owed W 


»oneE 


et 


treets 


Mrs 
1 Winthrop. D 


ulked by | 


rman seems fond of : 


accuston ed 


rh | corner. 


said Garda 
To the very 
Doctor 

f through 
Torrez fol 


o7 
to tollowing. 


ner 
lowing 
Vv were voing, 
r walk had 
a frequent 
n Gracias; 

him A 


ished to 


cle Grard 


Harold, 


lmiseil 
; 


otters 
: 

said Winthrop, 

and n 


stifly in the 


ontv one otf our present 


onversation he reaily en 


‘When he 


I think, to 


tne Doctor 


he prefers, 


cood n 
esponded thie Doct 

uestion of ace 
VOur COM Mand oO 


r have oceurred 
admire your alll 
1 ashamed of 
ashamed 
about and applying 
; Ly 


a foreleg 


mueh a part 


vere thre 


it W { 
or Massacl 


ubject “as beve 


the Doctor's comprehension To him t 


New 


1cle vhethe r € 


England and tl 


between 
onside rere 


PSVCHOLOZIC: lly. or histor 


between the south an 
( Onstantinople or Japan Nothing could 


have made him, Reginald Kirby. feel a 


sympathetic ownership in Massachusett 
Bay And he sa 
Evert Winthrop 


prietorship in a distinctively Spanish ane 


Who reason Why this Mr 
should be claiming pro 
Carolinian shore. The singular views of 
these Northerners were apparently end 
less! In this case, however, being purely 
Florida 
and South Carolina would remain Florida 


visionary, they could do no harm. 


and South Carolina to the end, visions 


notwithstanding Beyond the little low 
stone houses of St. Luz, they crossed a 
common, and gained the open shore. The 
and 
The beach 
the 
walked 
Benito’s firm white floor, with 


coast here bent sharply to the east. 
went out to sea in a long point. 


which fringed this point was ealled 


Benito. The party of strollers 


down the 


the quiet sea breaking in little lapping 


1 


wavelets at its edge, and the moonlight 


flooding land and water with its wonder 
ful 


enough for forty. 


anee. The beach 
‘ 
But it 


De Torrez 


soft rad was wide 


was not wide 


enough for He appeared to 
require the whole expanse for himself, 


and ‘had even the air of wishing for more. 





‘wo hour 


lrop looking 
Betty is 
Rutherfor 
tone, 


kissed me during ‘th 
{ 


enty times SI 


when 


verily | 


heart in the worl 
‘She is very 


sumed. iiter a mec 


IS all Gone 
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scope 


replied 


vant to wear 
them: | ! i 
We are obliged 


my child, to wear m things, 


n this world at least. 


wioves 1n 


] , ’ 1 , 

ciuded, W hi we do not especiallv like, 

Mrs. Thorne, with the a 
» choicest arb 


“ Do 


for doing 


sald of expect 


vioves 
in the next not 


tik mv little plan 


rto our dear Tre nd 
out the 


the dear 


th a grimace, took 
them on, while 


looked on with much = interest. 


not a tr jealousy in her 


truth, eould not 


She was really 
Kine 


have 


land Womahs 
(vloves 


never been 


+ ‘ 


! it Small tea parties she said 
Winthrop afterw ird ** But she 
aunt and Mrs. Harold, 


coming as they do from New York, would 


hat your 


them. and so 
Ther 


enero 


Mave 
vo old 


hla ’ s 


Indian priue 


pont 
‘ that 
that he could 
put them in himself if 
But he 
but 


them out.a 


sO much Said that 


put them in, that it took 

leave 
rood lady laughed heart 
was only his joking way, 


added “vou see, Mr. Carew 
The gloves 


three ladies descended 


Mrs 


having 


peeh 


Ing-room, Where 


red 


remamed erect 


not touch back her Chalry fie 


hands, ¢ nd ied with the glove Ss, Were TOId 


. 3 ] 
ea JIGNUY el 


COUNTENANCE CX Pre ssed 


highest intelligence, chastened by 


memory of the many trials through whicl 
she had passed. That, at 


icasl, WaS Whal 


she intended it to « xpress, 


the gate lateh was now heard 


The fall of 
again. 
Had we 


eested them hostess, in a 


not better be standing sug 


hurried whisper 


she had opel 


It was so many years since 


ed her old house for what she called ‘* ever 
fluttered and 


IMlaginative 


ng company, that she felt 


uncertain —embarrassed, 


as 
people always are, by the number of things 
that occurred to her, things she milgiit do 
friend,” answered 


‘Weare tor 


It would have, I fear, the air of a 


‘l think not. dear 
Mrs. Thorne, with decision. 
few. 
tableau 
Mrs. Thorne was above flutter; a whis 
pershe scorned. As the approaching foot 
steps drew nearer, the listening silence in 


thie 


he drawing-room, whose long windows 
stood open, became in her opinion far tor 


to het 
voice, re 


apparent She coughed, turned 
daughter, and, in her clear littl 
marked, ‘‘I have always esteemed the 
pearl the most beautiful 


lL of precious stones 
I 


The diamond has more 


7 
wrillianey, the ruby 


Here the 


steps, entering the hall without ceremony, 


a richer glow, but the pearl 





one 
profound 
terlous 
had CLTOSSE 
er, and enteret 
for Pompev'sa 


ntance, tl 


| Cale 
Mrs. Carew listened 

she murmured, tt 

he sound stopped 
He nodded and twirled his thumbs 
time thre re co ild be no doubt 
were coming up the path the history 

But silence had again attae > Littl erandmo 
group, and Mrs. Thorne, feeling t 
ful conversation was now more than ever 
imperative if the strangers were to be prop 
erly impressed with the ease and distin¢ 
tion of Gracias society, Was ¢ 
nn Garda, wit 

in her eves, exclaimed, w li nthu You 
siasm,to Manuel, **Sapphires. oh, beautiful hammioc 
sapphires, how I wish I 
them! Manuel, thous 
prised by the unexpee 
vallantly answered that 
to have her floors paved 
should wish it; nay, that he 


become a sapphire for suc 
that And then by the formal 
the delay, : ‘elt that the st 


at last within their gates A Ttew mit 


later they entered the drawing-room, Mrs 
Rutherford, Margaret Harold, and Eve 
Winthrop. Mrs. Thorne’s eves turned to 





Take somethi 


her 


aownh 


S 


NEW 


rand 


OOK 


DOOK: d: 


s¢ 


PUZZI1t 
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isted that 


‘MISSIOL 
Gepost te 
The littl 


ise, Mrs 


Kati 


ised clow rough 
: } 
room door whiel noulid proclaim 
: - ; 
ANXIOUS eve the arrival oF the 


lamp in its destined place 
L do not need a portralt, Be tty 
my memory,” replied Mrs 
‘ously She eould not - 

picture without her glasses, but she gazed 
the oilt frame with an interested air. 
cing atit with her head now a little on 
one side, now on the other, as if to get the 


right light, which did quite as well 

[ have never considered this portrait 
a faithful representation of our friend.” 
observed Dr. Kirby, who could not see 

ven the frame, but g: at the wall 

stead with save disap] Ie on 
fails to give her i 
characteristic a fea du hat paint 
er’s brush, what limner’s art, can fix upon 


canvas that delicate, that, I may Sav, 1 


an@ibre charm Which belongs to the fair 


er portion of our humanity? It is, and 
must always be, a hopeless task 

Mrs. Rutherford admired the Doctor's 
way of expressing himself It was the 
fine old stvie She herself had kept pace 
with the new, as she kept pace with every 


thing But the old style was more state 





hew hinges 
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LV SPOK 


its e1 


ou dared ; 


You: 
1e eX 
el d, lauvhineg 
Vou Would like me 


responded Gar 


rova 
I econtess Dl 


me laCKING Ih 
ver come 


v, like the 


ver come to 


s¢ emed to me ve 
your desolat« shore, 


1 


1 ne could 


tone which 
9” induleent as 
had looked so 
she made her 
ave been until now. But now 


»seen you, now that I have seen 


Harold, I—I don’t kno 


lm wistfully LHe 


in her beautiful eves 


little conversation 


es 
Northern 
certal awh fh he remem be 
extreme end ’ that broad 
If isolation were a Northe: 


would b< isolated Loo 


returning lamp on 
upon the knob 
summoned him it te: ‘*' Mr. J] 
pat as 
Ruiz 


When he obeved her eall Sti Ly 


vul 


him fer V to promise to sing for 
that eet littie alr Which it seemed 
Hers, tho wh 
he asked her t I »it more clea 
was unable "eC: its name, the 
or any characteristic DN which he 
identify it. However, by this etfort 
hnagination the door of the back dra 
room was kept closed, and her @uests 
piloted sate the front room by tiie 
way they had come. The lamp was in po 
sition; only the re treating legs of Pompe V 


{ 


were visible through the dining-room door 


The mistress of the house, unused to strat 
egy, sank into a chair, and furtively pass 
ed her handkerchief across her brow 

Manuel was a ly tuning the guitar 

Does he like to sing so soon after—aft 
er tea 7” said Mrs. Rutherford. 

But the handsome youth could sing as 
well at one time as another. He looked 
about him, found a low ottoman, drew it 
toward the sofa where Mrs. Harold was 
sitting, and thus placing himself as nearly 
as possible al he r feet, struck a chord or 
two, and began. He had a tenor voice (as 
Winthrop would have said, ** of course 
and the voice had great sweetness. He 
sane his little love sone admirably. 

Garda was standing near one of the 
windows with Winthrop. When the sony 
was ended, ** How old is Mrs. Harold 7 
she asked, abruptly: that is, abruptly as 
regarded subject; her voice in itself had 
no abrupt tones 

‘I don’t know,” Winthrop answered. 

‘Isn't she your cousin ?” 

‘*She is my aunt’s niece by marriage. 
Mr. Rutherford was her uncle.” 





EAST ANGELS 


is of my life, and 


have told mamm: 
ts prineipall 
Some people wi | 
vorried, for instance 
I said ton 
Mamma, 


eif Ww 


tlhina 


MamMMaanswe varda 
mwenerally Wrong. e But Ldon 


Mamma i do not 





ho 
I nave a ready pecornie 
unprogressive, 1n oul 
down here my daughte e 

Motionless things are better than mov 
v2" answered Win 

Vho try to kee 

thing are apt to be a pant 
Beside h) lose all sense 


comparison in their haste,and do no 


lush. Important rs and com 


unimpor t the < about with 


console me vou consol. ne 
rreatly,” responded Mis. Thorne. ** Still 


i feel sure that knowle » and important 


knowledge, isadvane mant strides 
outside, and that v 7 laughter and [, 
who eat ) le, are left behind 
publiea 
accompany th could you not krndly give me just 


m 
his thanks. He an outline ? In reology, ior instance, al 











ur pe rsonal presence 
vith ardor 


ohed Winthrop 


remarks 1 


hov 
d Manuel 


methine m eart 


rprise I ho so id Garda, ** but later \t 


more aqui more 1 , present, go and cheer up poor Mr. De Tor 
PSO) have { IS Tarly vering with lone 


Harold ord and ma ] 4 . s corner,’ 


rda had her ! LNd-poll | l ~ who, in spite of his 


] t of Mrs. Harold 


before them 


ertains himsell pert 
‘ver tonely has on 

his ancestors 

s, and he cor 

ilk 


nme 


COMPAany 


him 
said Manuel. rarda, as he ie room toware 
place at Mrs litary Ernesto 
for the pur “Mr. De Torrez 
tiresome Er ‘No; Mr. Ruiz 
‘I know him so sliehtlv. [ can not say 
Harold my I have formed an opinion 
hat pleasure Garda looked at the two vounge men for 


you are very a moment Then, ** They are both boy Ss, 


Besides, if 
vou what vou can do; she said, dismissing them with a 
brought out presently. and wave of her hand. 
» seen that there are ten per pa But Mr Winthrop is nota boy,” she 
ind as but eight are required went on, her eyes returning to the North 
iDles, I shall be the one left ern lady's face How old IS Mr. Win 
» Mr. De Torrez, as he ce: throp ‘he 
English In th *T don’t know 
‘an, if vou are watel ‘*Tsn’t he your cousin 2” 
rs so. as to be at the same ‘Mr. Winthrop is the nephew of Mrs 
irold; perhaps even her Rutherford, who is only my aunt by mar 
riage.’ 
watchful,” Man ‘But if you have always known him 
letermined !” you must know how old he is.’ 
came,” said the ‘*T have not alwavs known him. 
suppose he is thirty-four or five 
the best in the ‘That is just what he said,” remarked 
it, absorbed Garda, reflect vely 





ink you 
t, amuse¢ 
terances, 


‘Come 


ymprehending 


Come,” repe 


They passed 


‘oom, and Garda 
irge mirror. color v 

jut we do to s irvey l fairness This « 
hiscompany,” filled; the same 


‘Ives in the pres 
said Margaret, pausin 
the piue eves ant 


‘Yes, wedo. They will not notice us, in th 
hey } As Wint] 


to hold sway ther 


y are talking; it’s about our 
you know,” answered the girl. SI 
Margaret's hand tightly, and drew her meant tha 


ward until they botl before eral ackn 


h stood together | 
the long poise 
Two n. 

young girl 

brown hair curling low down over won 
derful dark eyes. A white rose wa 
placed, in the Spanish fashion, on one side 
above the little ear. This image in the 
mirror had asoft warm color in its cheeks, 
and a deeper one still on its slightly part 
ed lips, which were very lovely in out- 
line, with short, full, upward - arching 
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1 ’ 
1) WAS t! 


appear? d 


ha ~ and ‘ 
found herself oppo 
loet } 


tion of Florida 


1 the candid ey 


» taxidermis 


Pompey hed 

eareful pre ‘sion upon 
of the old carpet whicl mistress 
pointed out beforehand But thoueh Po 
pey had thus arranged the tables, the pla 
ers were not arranged as Garda had pr 
dicted. Mrs. Rutherford, Dr. Kirby, Mrs 


Thorne, and the Reverend Mr. Moore form 


ed one group At the other table were 
the curling locks Mrs. Harold, Manuel Ruiz, and Mrs. Carew, 
‘eptive,” said Margaret. with a dummy. 


1 


Evert Winthrop did not 
ll, vet I see now that you play. 
Are there many more sucl This left him with Garda. But De Tor 

rises about you ?” rez was also left. The three walked up 
‘T hope so,” answered Garda. “‘ ve and down in the broad hall for a while 
is, short ones. I don’t and then went out on the piazza. Here 
there was a hammock, toward which Gar 
da declared herself irresistibly attracted. 


*me!’ and ‘is it possible!’ She arranged it as a swing, and seated her 


hen one has to be aston 
long, and keep on saying 








} 
{ 


eliminate 


iscoveries 0 
Waller, Flee 
“our knowle¢ 
. 
nervous system during lif 
' settled many 


re also made 


4 AND REQUIREMENTS 


1 1. 1 elas ; 
deeade has enabled us to bring 
he results obtaimed DY Vivisectio; 


O pi rfect harmony With } 


UC} eW have Claimed that con 
1 Irom experiments up 


to man 


Xpe PLiItri¢ 


symptoms SO prod ced May 


, , 
re, ana COM pared With I 


O Our Ki 
} 4s ] 
i¢ crow! 


peclallst 


1 4 } 
puried 1D thie 
Without ap 


parent Three years ago 
’ . J } 
breech-pin of a gun, four and three-quar 


ter inches lone, was foreed into the brain 
boy nineteen years old, through thi 

its presence was not suspected 

months It 


TO 
Cal «¢ 


Was aiscovered 


d Wine tlempt to 
resulted from the ae 
followed the 


facial de formity Lihat 
Death 


the foreign body from the brain, in conse 


removal of 


cident. 
quence ol inflammation, created apparent 
1\ by its extraction. This case is quite as 
remarkable as the crowbar ease, but it ex 
cited 
because we are 

We know 
be thrust into one region of the 
Vio, 
may follow, while a crowbar may traverse 


another portion of the organ and recove ry 


less interest neurological circles 
in possession of new facts. 
to-day that if even a need] 
brain (the 


medulla oblongata, 1), immediate death 


be possible. The effects of injury to the 


brain depend rather upon its situation 
han its severity. 

In the light of our present knowledge 
the brain must be regarded as a composite 
organ, whose parts have each some spe 
cial function, and are to a certain extent 
One limited 
part is essential to vital processes; hence 
Another 


part presides over the various movements 


indepe ndent of each other. 


. ’ ‘ 
its destruction causes death. 


of the body; hence paralysis of motion is 
the result of destruction of any portion 
of this area. A third part enables us to 
appreciate touch, temperature, and pain; 
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The theme of thi 
vhich it is proper 
that all should be 
When we consider that 
uur nervous svstems th 


see. hear. smell. tas all 


that in our brains are stored all 
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ories of past events: that we 


assimilate our food partly by 
nerves; and that, in faet, we perform ey 
ery act of animal life by the same : 
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ii Wilhin the brain as pos- 
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on; blood may escape into the means of thi 


z 


- organs of sight, 
ain substance, and plough up the deli- ing, taste 


} 


, and touch 
1at convey the impulses to These facts become even more 
the condition known as ‘‘ap- ous than they might at 


On, 


{ rst appear to tl 
V} 
and many other pathological reader 


ny AO meme 


an rebels A 


when we reflect that the eve, fo 
may derange or destroy this s the outline, colorin 


ystem of wires and batteries 


Bre ng 


ery picture focuss 


Impress upon the reader tha pa ‘retina to the ee 
s of motion is not a disease,as most tlie cortex | lob 
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Fe 
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ms Of disease 
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e child SI y operation 
to appreciate or proper rimyv care two patient 
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totally blind Nh 
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that preside over | 
cut introduced and its descriptive text will 
some of the conclusions of this au 
thor intelligible to the reader 
Most of the conclusions of this investi 
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ial centres, in whieh I think he is in er 


excepting those relating to the vis 


ror) have been verified upon man. It may 
interest the reader to know how these 
conclusions have been verified, sinee vivi 


section upon the human race is imprae 


first place, a careful study has 
f eases where Nature has per 


formed the experiment of destroying lim 


ited portions of the cortex of man, and 
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= results obtained by experimentation, elin 
; 5 >~ ical experience, and pathological data \ 
ie J se % 1. The surface of the brain is the seat 
_,  § Pos a of all conscious mental action. It is tl 
ae xk ~~ receptacle of all impressions made upon 
if ya i the organs of smell, sight, taste, hearing 
4 and the tactile organs of the skin. Her 
1 and only here, do such impressions | 
% come transformed into a conscious appre- 
~ J ciation of ¢« xternal objects. 


mental powers are the result « 





different combinations of memories of } 
events and the activity ol cc 
that are probably situated in the fron 
lobes. Although the integrity of the « 
tire Organ Is necessary to the unimped 


‘higher mental faculties (sue! 
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LUTION Mopiriep Da et bis of that portion of the front 
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r gyrus), whi becomes continuous motion. The upper part governs the legs 
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ries of muscular acts a 1 bably stored 
within the cells of the motor art 
ram ows that the frontal and 
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in the majority of cases COR 
diagram Tie. 5 shows ceriain areas 
sur ace Ol the brain tha are 0D Fi 6 Neate Var Tre neers ain 
in the light of our present know ILLUSTRATE THE Fucnerions oF DIFFERENT ARI 
» preside over Sper ial functions, OF THE CEREBRAL CORTEX 
( npie. Those of speech, muscular 
nts of the extremities, sight, hear 
ell, and touch 1. The occipital lobes pre side over the 
ummary, we are justified in draw- sense of sight and the memories of sight 
LOLLOWINGE Cone lusions 1 spec tinge pictures, The recognition of familiar ob 
of the cerebral cortex from the jects by the eyes cde pends on the activity 
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ye of each eerebi Lh misphnere 
s of cells buried deeply thin 
nding hemisphere, known as 
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m ied With ») SITLVENneS 
already discussed the i ile 
erve fibres play in connection 
in ¢ s They are the chan 
ismission of nerve impulses 
impressions of a sensory char 
their currents travel from 
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peripheral parts to the cells of the brain 
Others convey motor impulses from 


brain cells to the musel 


We have been able to trace the eo 
and terminations of the separate bund 
th exactness by means of methods lat 
liseovered Nature, under certain eo 
Tons. makes the di sections d rine irfe 

} 4 ] 
na we er death, ean stud out t ( 
of hey ork In this wav we } 
ee 1 } 
Ul | ets that no human d ( 
: , } 
COUld ! re ermined I ( qiis ) 
or ( t t rve fibres de erated 
1'¢ ‘ nout th ir ent Ie len rin 1) 
f 1] | 
ered Trom the nerve cells enabies 1 ) 
1 ’ 
ny tivate the resuits 
t of limited areas of 
VV disease or mechan 
tions across such a 





examined undera olass (proper st un 


gents being employed), the area of the d 


nerated Hbres becomes as eclearl\ depi 








ed from that of healthy brain fibres 
would an ink spot upon a table-eloth \n 
examination of continuous sections ¢ 
les us to trace the course of the fi 
that were originally connected with t 
cells of the ¢ ised area to their pert 
l connect s. Some vears after Titre 
original paper, I] } opened ot 
field of investigation He showed that 
during the development of the emhi 
( rtain bundles of nerve fibres in the br 

lL spi il « rd became completely tor 
ed before others B sections of em! 
otie brains he and his followers have b 

We to econhrm many < the faets 1 
known to us by Tiirck’s method } 

G idden has late Vv proven t} it e IPD 
tion of the eve and ne other orgai . 
well as division of ne nerve tracts, in 
the newly born animal, is followed by a 
proximal degeneration of tl fibres co 
nected with the organs affected. 

Let me remark here that every nerve 


impulse sent to the brain does not travel 
alone a continuous wire to reach the cell 
le of receiving 
it, and the same holds true of all motor 


rain to the 


impulses dispatched from the ] 
muscles. All impulses are passed from cell 
to cell by means of connecting fibres. In 
this way they eventually reach the cerebral 
cortex, just as water buckets are passed up 
a ladder in ease of fire, to use an illustration 
borrowed on account of its aptness. The 
object of this arrangement is to allow of 


an independent action of certain collee- 


tions of cells (that are subservient to the 
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cise, care in respect to diet 


cood cess 
hygienic surroundings conduce toward common and depl 
iealth of mind as well as of the body. . The habitual 


Nothing is more common than to see a avo d. Ouri 
well-formed head (with ev: ry indication f their inmate 


of mental acumen) poised upon a puny or um and chloral 


u 
bent frame, with small muscles, a con demands medici 
tracted chest, and a complexion that indi- your ph 


cates a disordered state of the visceral fune respecting the drugs employed 
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tions. I have patients say to me con- the fr quency of the dose. 
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A WESTERN EPISODE, 




















1 i = told t sto He 1 it Roel} Mountains: but no writer h 
, 4 l t ( | far had either the temerity o1 
i 7} y one had eeused | of i ration to invest him \ thie 
Sune { 100d { nd sometimes tender color 
aie ‘ sofa of that romance in \ 1 the W 
cP +. 78 " 
othe t I 1 he stood } Amol t! features so 1 1d ) 
mi} 1 ho r away none was more const 
e 4 ut 1 t co 1) of the seene, and none more cha 
mY ) OL} 1 \ \ { tic nd noticea I ht 1 
] fe 4 i li t | h Vv } | l ster} ‘ wor 
t . I ) ( his i ler—t true pion In tl WW of « 
§ e ) ( ull ¢ ! en Ve t railw 1 ! 
A} A + ( a iS do i ( l un t s} Wit ( ) 
‘ : | i { i 1 lly broader t 1 t ‘ 
: , tin 1 tl ( hinge throueh t ( 
) it to tr id sand banks, never safe from **snags t 
: the incident Lis the centre its dri el gashed and mangled 
$3 ; ( | no doub \ { t the floatn drift-timl it Ll brave 
! It is { l { | ) way, ¢ Ing supp for t] 
! it mM \ ) tant settlements lime was 1 reat ¢ 
to IT have never t ( so long cot tha rhe pres 
ne that indeur wi > well remembers in 1874 spendi 
meanness » snaky bends and tort twists « 
; too ¢ Red L River from C ton to 
- : 
: | t ba bou Grand Ko 1 northern ) 1, IN 
l \ » SO ( ibout ich asteamer. Now the railways ha 
1S7 | stern tes nd driven it away far north d ;: 1 wes 
O lis continen rein the first ward, north as far as the Saskatchewan 
d f the day of that amazing vigor and the Peace River, and west as f: 
sed and astonished the the smaller tributaries of the Yellowston 
| ( he ont ea n andthe Missouri. 
edge of t vast itory, had not yet During the summer of 1870, 
t t ( 1 | say, one of these steamet ts 
( of } uke 1 down the Red River of the Nort 
cloud rt n ves of for Fargo. In design and appearance 
\ ivan t. Paul | Minneapo- was of the usual W 1 typ And tl 
| \ twin ts of |] vy crowth, Red River is of the same general ordei 
1 | risi » 1 rtance in as most streams of the West—a shallo 
| vat t Mississippi, while zigzag of a stream, apparently going n 
four hundred and fifty mil north of where in particular, but, for all that, in 
{ 1, Fort Garry, on the banks of the its own leisurely fashion, knowing’ its 
Red River, had hardly as yet begun to own business very well as it heads north 
yw the promise that its descendant, Win- ward for Lake Winnepeg, now wide, no 
nipeg, more than fulfills of being the capi- narrow, with here a bluff of poplar or 
tal of Central Canada oak upon 1ts banks, and there a belt of! 
That dav of beginnings had itures of willows bending down into the vellov 
own, some of which have disappeared brown waters, while a fe itary log 
1 vdy, and all of which are fated event shanties at wide intervals tell of the set- 
to pass awa For one thing, the tler’s presence. 
Western man” is fast dying out: the There are but few passengers on the 
r rather than the saloons, have eabin deck of the steamer—one or two 
killed him. To some extent he still sur- officers of the Hudson Bay Company go 
vives in the cow-boy of Montana and the ing on to their posts in the wilderness, a 
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Or if Louis the Four 
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how ott t ced and com- 
lor seem it a highly dec 
d his ess \ fraud! 
idmi ldress at the His 
( enl celebi mn of the 
s of 1782-3 reveals, from re 
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iy to secure 


a treaty is still 


, shows an eager 


between clever 
the chief ad 


incipal under pretense of 4 


here is a higher function of 
j harp and clever agents 


renerally, fulfill. There is 


that all international busi- 


benefit, t 
issador which shar} 
iways, or 

nmon saying 

can be now transacted 
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mail and tele- 


Cosy Chat. 





eraph, and undoubtedly there is 1 


ness that can be readily transacted in th 


way. But for the constant amicable commor 
understanding which ought to be maintaine 
i * great nations, personal intei 
wor Lh ¢ O Ye] 
{ tl LOVE! s Ss pna 

] ( iral Suc se ist 

e conductor which ¢ perses accu 
electricity without a sh A perso re] 
resentation of another government, of fit 
charact ind invé tw 1 lequate aig t 

one of the best peace-makers in the w 
Besid 1t Is much cheaper for any pr t 
1 Intiun an envoy than an army oral 

It is seldom, however, that an envoy can d 


what Mr. Lowell did at Birmingham. La 
year, when he delivered the addi 
unveiling of Fielding’s bust at Taunton, 
was remarked by the English papers that 1 
Englishman could have discharged the duty 





» satisfactorily. Mr. Lowell’s discourse at 
Taunton was properly a critical estimate ot 
Fielding’s genius. But at Birmir 


spoke of the genius of Democracy in a strain 





which has not been surpassed by any one wh 
ever treated the theme. Such a discourse was 
an event, and an event without precedent. A 
foreign Minister stating, in the country to 
which he is accredited, the most radical p lit 


ical views, and asserting that ! 


are the ul 








which repudiates sucl 
this with a temper, 1 7, @ modera 
tion, a precision, and courteous grace which 
charm doubt into acquiescence, and wonder 
into a tribute of unfeigned admiration and ac- 
knowledgment of a great service to political 
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ght greatly done—this is surely an unpre 
cedented event in the annals of diplomacy, and 
this is what Mr. Lowell did at Birmingham. 

It is impossible to read his masterly, un 
compromising, wise and witty, and thorough- 
ly accurate declaration of the essential princi- 
ple and reason of popular government, and his 
resistless defense of it as a practically efficient 
system, without smiling to think that this is 
the man who has been sometimes suspected 
of being a little denationalized and un-Ameri- 
canized, No American Minister in any coun- 
try at any ti 














has ever made so clear and 
comprehensive and philosophic a statement 
of the American principle. He is likea knight 
cheerily riding around the lists, armed cap-a- 
pie, and maintaining the honor of his Queen 
of Liberty against all comers. He does not say 
a word that could have jarred the Tory nerves 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, yet no English rad- 
ical was ever so radical as this. There is no 
discussion of measures or of politics in the ad- 
dress, nothing to which the most sensitive 
propriety or taste could demur, yet it has 
never entered into the mind of the most sav- 
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ly of France at the close of the which shows how 1 
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{ rises [rom misconception if its character, 
I 31s intended to pr 
( preclude, all the persona 
takes pla It is designed 
ef} y pr - 
of y ) se po \ 
iff 5 l crim 
r intel vhich char 
terizes Miss Hill's e1 is ( nt evel 
\ ind s int »s how much 
f t contemporat ‘ of wise ¢ ty 
a t est i ip I n ot 
WwW ; 
? 1 
If not t h 
Do 1 l 
Miss H ted that the state is as much 
1 to prohibit the renting of unfit rooms 
is to prohibit the sale of adulterated food 
Indeed, the tendency of the whole humane 
) nent of the time is to reverse the moral 
liffer ind everybody-for-himself theory 
lat came in with the misunderstanding of the 
Bentham philosophy. There is a decided dis- 
posit to req a liberal interpretation of 
th powers of government. If it may lay 
tax f chools, and regulate or forbid the 
f ardent spirits, and require proper sani 
tation an oval OT nuisances, and Seize 
pri e | ublie use, in the name of the 
( nmon it is the judge of what the 
com demands 
The « this Vv are vis every- 
wh in England Thirty ) s ago Bristol 
was of the uneleanest towns in the king- 
1d the death rate was twenty-eight per 
10u | Since that time Bristol has laid 
1c hundred and fifty miles of new drains, and 
millions of dollars have been spent in 
improving its general sanitary condition, in 
thorough care of its poorest quarters, and in 
supplying abundant water. Landlords have 
been compelled to purify and improve, and the 
leath rate of the city has fallen from twenty- 
( to nineteen. Glasgvow is another of the 


improving cities, Conscience and com- 


use are hard at work in relieving th 
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Ind ed, the tian ] in ¢ { ( 
1 ofapplication, Indifferen ‘ 
corn, anger, and trust in the laws of ] 
economy without perfect knowledge of t 
laws, Which has not yet been vouchsafed, 
! evel high vind Veliun » a 

i lew uponthe travel ind merely dec 
ened his instinct to withstand t | B 

in melted his resolution and stripped | 

Ol al ‘ > It ‘ not l \ Fari ( Cr 
in Fraace who said that the pe 
( is But was the ] 

hich declared that peaceful | | 
] hat Ss requ s 1 hei 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a toot 

Tur London Ti ] ‘ } | 
hundredth yea But it is not as old 
Newport M ay, upon which Dr, Frank 
did journey-work in his ‘prentice day It 


} - ty t . 
. graceful salutation to acentenarian ] 


nal to recall Jefferson's remark in a lett 


ten in 1807, that“ nothing can now bi 
which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
comes suspicious by being put in that p 
n picious by being put in that } 


The real extent of this mi 
mation is known only to those who ar 
situations to confront faets within their k: 


ledge with the lies of the day. I really 








With commiseration over the great body of 
izens who, reading 1¢ wspapers, live 
the belief*that they have k 
something of what has been passing in 


time; whereas the accounts they have read 
in newspapers are just as true a histor 

other period of the world as of the present, 
except that the real names of the day are af- 
fixed to their fables. I will add that the man 
who never looks into a newspaper is better in 





formed than he who reads them, inasmuch as 
he who knows nothing is nearer the truth t 
he whose mind is filled with falsehood and e1 
rors. He who reads nothing will still learn 
the great facts, and the details are all false.” 

These extremely pessimistic remarks upon a 
power which calls itself the fourth estate of 
the realm, and which, as Thackeray said of a 
certain gentleman, thinks no small potatoes of 
itself, occurs in a letter to Mr. John Norvell, 
replying to a request to mention a good ele- 
mentary work upon civil government. Jeffer- 
son mentions Locke, Sidney, Priestley, Chip- 
man,and the Federalist, with Becearia, Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, and Say’s Political Economy, 
which he says is not yet translated into Eng- 
lish. The observations upon the press are by 
far the most punge 
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t and energetic in the let- 


ter, and they show—for it was toward the end 
of his second term—that Jefferson had felt the 
thrusts of the Federal newspapers. But Jeffer- 
son had also taken a hand in the game. Whil 
he was still Secretary of State he made Philip 
Freneau translator in the State Department, 
and Freneau’s paper assailed Washington and 
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imwever, form a 


luable contents, ane 
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¢ work embraces a 
American histor: It opens 
nN iusurvey of the con 
ied relations, and attitude tow 
the Old World and in tl 
he two powerful nations, France and 
land, which were about to enter upon 
and bloody struggle for the possession and 
ereignty of North America, This surve 
cludes an outline of the strongly contrasted s\ 
tems of colonization, government, and 
policy and organization In America of t] 
nations, and a sketeh of the importan 
that attended these, affectin 
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gy the destl 
that broad expanse which stretched from 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence and 
lakes and their tributaries on the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from 
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leghanies on the east to the Mississippi 0 


west. These are followed by a similar 
prehensive but more minute recital of the grad 
ual intrusion of the Anglo-American colonists 
westward beyond the Alleghany : the Mo- 
nongahela to the Ohio, into the territory cl 
ed by the French on the ground of prior « 
covery and acquisition, and of ft] 
ing efforts put forth by the French gov 
ment, and their civil and military officers 
Canada, under the inspiration and guidance 
1 “France and England in North 
ies of Historical Narratives 
1 Wolfe. By ay Is PARKMAN 


502. Boston 
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and Americans who vere industrious and extensive correspondents 
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know lit » editor hey lived, upon the lives and characters of 


the eminent men among whom they moved, 
upon the springs and motives of the policies 
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nuer and secret history of many of the great 

hh but manifestly vin- political movements and revolutions that they 
have doubtless set down Mr. witnessed. Mr. Croker’s correspondence is 
‘bscure and insignificant indi- much fuller, more confidential, aud infinitely 


ignorant, careless, inaccurate, in- more largely contributory to an insight of the 
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ditional notes, clearing up 


handsome, 
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en 
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jographical memoir pt 
rd Bray brooke, : 
lans, diagrams, 
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y existed in the 


RY readers are “ar more 
ise * Marlowe's 


literary taste and its obvious fu- 


ies are such as to render it almost 


hat Marlowe’s dramatic writings 

r become generally popul ir. lis 

so remote from that which the taste 
y approves, it is so overloaded with 
t, hyperbole, and other pronounced and 
ualities that offend the ears and irri- 
susceptibilities of those who have 
ned in the quiet and correct mediocri- 
modern school of poetry, as to make 
nsible or antipathetic to its rugged 
r, its resounding musicalness, and its 
ty. And yet there is no drama- 
creative age—searcely excepting 
whose works will more amply 
perusal and study than his, not only 
they are in advance of the time, and 


mark an era in English literature as the first 


instances of that more perfect dramatic form 
whieh he introduced, and which was adopted 
his successors, but also because of their 
t intrinsic beauties and excellences, among 
hwe may enumerate the loftiness of their 


heir marvellous power of exciting pity 


or terror, their life and movement, their sono- 
rous majesty, their pathos and tragie force, 
their exhibition of that “fine madness 

hh rightly should POssess a poe t’s brain.” 
However it may be with superticial readers, 
scholars and poets must ever regard Marlowe 
with protound interest Lor the lm portant sery 
ice he rendered to English literature in his 
brief span of thirty years. For although he 
was not the first writer of English tragedy, 
Sackville’s Gorboduc having been written about 
1560, some four years before he was born, he 
was the “tirst to compose tragedies that should 
have a lasting interest for men, and should 
serve as models for succeeding dramatists 
from Shakespeare to our ownb day.” Al d al- 
though he was not the first to introduce blank 
to our literature—that honor beloug- 


ing to Surrey, whose translation of the second 


Verse 1h 


and fourth books of the A&neid into blank 
verse was made in 1556, but who had no com- 
prehension of its large capabilities, and small 
faculty, or even inclination, for proving its 
strength and tlexibility—he was the first one 
to perceive its power and expressiveness, the 
first to apply it to dramatic composition in 
our tongue treed from the shackles of classical 
models, and, as has been justly said by Mr. 
Bullen, the capable editor of a new and ele- 
gant edition of Marlowe’s works, to which we 
shall presently advert, “it was Marlowe who 
created, in the true sense of the word, English 
blank verse, and constituted it the sole vehicle 
for dramatic expression for all time.” A fault- 
less edition of Marlowe's Works,* intended as 
the first installment toward a collective edi- 
tion of the dramatists who lived about the time 
of Shakespeare, has been prepared by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, an English scholar who is peculiarly 
fitted for the task by the soundness of his judg- 
ment and his familiarity with the early dram- 
atists. The text of this edition has been care- 
fully corrected by the early editions, after an 
exhaustive reading and collation of Marlowe’s 
recent editors and commentators, and it is 
printed in full-page line on paper of perfect 
texture and quality. Prefixed to the text is a 
scholarly introduction by Mr. Bullen, partly 
biographical and partly bibliographical, in 
which all the obscure or debated points as to 
Marlowe’s life, and the order and authorship 
of the works ascribed to him, are carefully con- 
sidered. This fine edition is in three hand- 
some octavo volumes, and is limited to 350 
copies. It is in all respects the most desirable 
one yet published for the libraries of scholars 
or men of literary taste. 

* The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by A. 
H. Buutuen, B.A. In Three Volumes, 8vo, pp. 328, 376, 
and 360. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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iar features of its street and social common work comprises a co! 


life. The work is splendidly bound and print- — euts fallin; 


ed, and is brilliantly illustrated with numer- place, an ideutificatio 

ous fine plates and vignettes, reproduced from fication of the dates of thei 

rare old prints, drawings, and paintings, or pre- scription of the subjects treated 
pared after original designs, all of them exe- critical estimates of their technieal : 
cuted by the eminent French artists A. Brunet- merits, and of the comparatiy 
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Debaines, H. Toussaint, M. Lalanne, G. P. Jaco- pom ae 
> 1A I trated Poems of O 

net Hood, Amand Durand, A. P. Martial, A. La-  Jyustrations by George F 

lanze, and Léon Lhermitte. iield, Frances Houston, 

Te v . li m H. Shelton, 
Paris Ola and Present Times. With Especia vlo f hoff 

Reference to Architecture and Topography. By Put , 

1p GILBERT HAMERTON, Officier d’ Académie. With Many 

Illustrations. Folio, pp. &. Boston: Roberts Br 

tuers. 
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and Ecclesiastical Literature, which has just 
course of sued from the 


ress of the , 


| 
nple wood-cuts on When the earlier volumes of this comprehen 
s prior to 1475, u1 ive work were published,it was generally con 
nical pe rfection of wood ceded by scholars that they were practical] 
nifestation of the pr exhaustive of the information that was the 
introduction into attainable in the important departments of 
tions. His vatis literature to which their titles were devoted 
é parts, In cat hot whicl Seventeen years onh ,or a little over the halt 
t »wood-cutter, of a generation, has elapsed since the first v« 
first part ume of the work was published; but in 
he Net] interval, so active have been the labors 
investigations of scholars, so numerous 
important their publications, and so vast the 
accumulation of new material, or of that whic 
util was then undiscovered or unattainable, that 
ilogu even before the completion of the final volume 


le byeach of the of the work, covering all the letters of the 


al 


order and dates phabet, it was discovered that a Supplement 


Su 
henames would be needed in order to bring all the depart- 
ments of the Cyclopedia thoroughly abreast 
of the present state of knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, the surviving editor, Rev. James Strong, 
S.T.D., and his collaborators, set themselves 
afresh to its preparation, and with commend- 
able promptitude they have now completed a 
large octavo of 993 pages, comprising nearly 
12,000 titles, from A to CN, containing valuabl 
additions in Biblical topography, ecclesiastiec- 
archieology, church history and literature, 
iristian art, and mythological literature, 
down to the latest dates. They have 
also incorporated with the general titles a 
dictionary of religious biography much mort 


comprehensive than any that has been hither- 
to attempted, in the form of brief sketches not 
only of eminent but also of comparatively ob- 
Gerard L secure individuals, some acquaintance with 
In Workmat whom is essential to a full view of church 
igious doctrine and literature, and 
wood-euts intro- the movement and development of modern re- 


ly connect history, rel 
mm Franee and Germany. ligious thought. These biographical entries 

| cessively de- occupy about one-cighth of the volume.  Al- 
andthe though the volume contains many articles of 


sand at considerable length, these are exceptional, 
Gouda, Deventer, Ley- one of its most valuable features being the 
The history closes with great brevity of the large majority of its titles, 
ite Antwerp wood-cuts, be- and the large amount of recondite or practical- 
ly to the last decade of ly useful information that is condensed in a 
with an appendix in few lines. It will be observed that this first 
1 of the productions volume of the Supplement disposes of less than 
ysere’s wood-cutter at Ghent, one-third of the letters of the alphabet. This, 
» 1400, Mr. Conway’s zeal as an however, is due to the fact already adverted 
his wide bibliographical know- to, of the enormous acenmulation of material 
s scrupulous accuracy are visible since the publication of the corresponding let- 
mn of his recondite monograph. ters in the main Cyclopedia some seventeen 
—— years ago. As the editors proceed the addi- 
stration of the tireless activity tions will be less extensive. The Cyclopedia 
’ n its search for and accu- and Supplement combined form the most com- 
‘knowledge, and also of the end- prehensive work of the kind, adapted to pop- 
- and incessant movement that are ular as well as professional use, that has yet 
the world, is afforded by the in- been published. 

the Supplement to MeClintock ae ae ia 
Cyclopedia’ of Biblical, Theological, pool pr bun tee Oe oe 
Vol. I.: A-CN. Royal 8yo, pp. 998. New York: Har- 

per and Brothers. 
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